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For The Woman’s Journal. 
LUCY LARCOM,. 


BY MARY A. WOODS. 


The claim to thy sweet ministry 
Must earth henceforth resign ; 
But evermore thy memory 
Will breathe a song divine; 
Yet meore surpassing sweet can we 
Conceive thy Heavenly song to be. 
Denver, Colo. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At Chicago, on Saturday, May 20, the 
National-American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held an executive session, at 
which plans were agreed upon for a vigor- 
ous campaign this fall in Colorado and 
Kansas, where woman suffrage amend- 
ments are pending, and in New York 
where a Constitutional Convention will be 
held. Money will be raised and numer- 
ous speakers will be sent into the field. 


+o 


The principal work will probably be cen- 
tred in Kansas, as the women now enjoy 
municipal suffrage in that State. They 
intend to make a grand struggle for com- 
plete suffrage. The charge of the Kan- 
sas campaign was referred to Laura M. 
Johns, Elizabeth Hopkins, Mary Belle- 
ville-Brown and Bina A. Otis, of Kansas, 
and Carrie Lane Chapman, of New York. 


- +> 


As to the attitude to be taken by the 
suffrage amendment workers on the pro- 
hibition question, it was decided to keep 
the suffrage issue entirely separate, espe- 
cially in Kansas where constitutional pro- 
hibition already exists. Committees were 
appointed to take charge of the State 
campaigns and direct the distribution of 
funds and speakers, in coéperation with 
the suffrage societies of the respective 
States. 


—_—_—_—<e-—___—_ 


It has hitherto been the law in Japan 
that if a woman was not married by a 
certain age, the authorities picked out a 
man and compelled him to marry her. 
The Mikado has just abolished this usage. 
In future Japanese women will be 
allowed to live and die maids, as in Euro- 
pean countries. 


—- -+Oor- ———  -— — 


Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln’s triumph is com- 
plete. The Boston Board of Aldermen 
have voted to appoint a permanent Board 
of Visitors for the city institutions. The 
spiteful and childish rejection of the rock- 
ing-chairs, in itself an incident of small 
importance, settled the controversy. 
Greater dynasties than that of Dr. Jenks 
have fallen from similar trifling episodes. 
A woman even without a vote may make 
herself felt in Boston municipal politics. 





+e 


The Congregational Club celebrated 
‘Ladies’ Night” on May 22 in Music Hall, 
Boston, with a large attendance, and an 
interested audience in the side galleries. 


dent of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. He considered ‘*Theological Train- 
ing for Women.” Dr. Hartranft spoke of 
the value of Divine revelation and the 
processes of Christian thinking in all ages 
as a history. This science of sciences, 
theology, had been the last to be consid- 
ered by woman. ‘But,” said the speaker, 
“she will win there as elsewhere.” Dr. 
Hartranft’s address was able, earnest, 
and given in a manner evidently born of 
belief. He showed how women led and 
predominated in all church and religious 
work, and asked ‘‘Why should they not 
have the benefit of a theological educa- 
tion?” He suggested that women shouldin 
the near future be admitted to the sacred 
bounds of the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 


ter 


America had in 1890 2,700,000 bread- 
wiuning women and girls working out- 
| side of their own homes. There were 110 
lawyers, 165 ministers, 320 authors, 588 
journalists, 2,061 artists, 2,136 architects, 
chemists, pharmacists, 2,106 stock-raisers 
and ranchers, 5,135 government clerks, 
2,438 physicians and surgeons, 13,182 pro- 
fessional musicians, 56,800 farmers and 
planters, 21,071 clerks and bookkeepers, 
14,465 heads of commercial houses, 155,000 
public school-teachers (based on the cen- 
sus of 1880). 





Mrs. Lucy Stone and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell will reach Boston to-morrow 
on their return from Chicago. 


— +O 
APPEAL TO ILLINOIS SUFFRAGISTS. 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 25, 1893. 

Dear Friends: — The State Legislature 
will adjourn early in June, and there are 
but few days left in which to work for 
our township suffrage bill. It has passed 
the Senate and is now on the order of 
second reading in the House. We are ex- 
pecting to have it come up almost any day 
through the efforts of our friends, who 
will force it to the front if there is not 
time to take it up in regular order. 

Let us make one final supreme effort all 
over the State, pouring in letters and tele- 
grams to the men in the lower house, 
urging them to work for this bill and to 
give it a splendid majority. With it safely 
through one house, and the Governor’s 
well-known approval, what a pity, if it 
should be lost now by only one vote, and 
that vote from a man you or I might have 
influenced. Write to Springfield by return 
mail. Work two weeks more. 

CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH, 
Legislative Superintendent. 


— —~+or— 


WOMEN MINISTERS’ UNION SERVICE. 


On last Sunday morning eighteen or- 
dained women ministers of the gospel, 
representing thirteen different denomina- 
tions, sat on the speaker’s platform at the 
religious services held in Washington Hall 
by the World’s Congress of Representative 
Women. 

Seated on the platform was the eighty- 
year-old father of Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 
The women ministers present were Revs. 
Mrs. Tupper Wilkes, of the Unitarian 
church at St. Paul; Mary Safford, 
co-pastor with Emily Gordon, of the 
Unitarian church of Sioux City, Iowa; 
Florence Kollock, of the Universalist 
church of Pasadena, Cal.; Anna H. Shaw, 
of the Methodist church; Caroline J. 
Bartlett, presiding minister of the meet- 
ing and pastor of Unitarian church at 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mary Moreland, of 
the Congregational church ; Jeanette Olm- 
stead, of Congregational church at Oli- 
vette, Ohio, and May Wright Sewall, vice- 
president of the International Council of 
Women, who retired to the audience after 
arranging preliminaries of services. Others 
noticed were the colored evangelist, Mrs. 
Amanda Smith, a short time ago returned 
from missionary work in Africa, Rev. N. 
Arlmine Brightman, of the Seventh Day 
Baptists, of Austin, Ill.; Mrs. J. S. Rich- 
ards, Sarah N. Kimball, Isabella Horn, 
and Elmira 8S. Taylor, of the Latter Day 
Saints. 
| Rev. Jeanette Olmstead invoked the 
divine blessing. Rev. Emily Gordon 
| recited the hymn, ‘Rise up, rise up, O 

woman.” Rev. Florence Kollock offered 
| prayer expressing hope that the Congress 
| would be a red-letter day in the memory 
| of nations, and that its work and aspira- 








ing good of human race. Miss Catherine 
M. Fisk sang the ‘‘Creation Hymn.” 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw took for her text 
verse 2, 68th Psalm, revised edition: **The 
Lord giveth the word, the women that 
publish the tidings are a great host.” 
Miss Shaw said: 


All the women who have spoken at 
these meetings have voiced the one cry to 
be free; they have been expressing the 
one aspiration that truth shall be our 
gee and not tradition. All the work has 

n imbued with the one great spirit 
which takes truth for authority, not 
authority for truth. We have learned that 
we have had enough of creed, and it is 
our blessed experience that no woman may 
say again, ‘‘I am all alone of all the women 
in the world.” This has been our love- 
feast. The limited vision of those women 
who think that their truth must be the 
truth for all, and will recognize no other 
creed than their own, is disappearing 
through such work as has been done. To 
teach toleration has been the mission of 
the Congress and those who have taken 
part shall go forth as women in whose 
souls have been planted the germs, not of 
one exclusive truth, but of many truths. 


Rev. Mary Moreland read the hymn, 
‘*T cannot find thee even when most ador- 
ing,” of which Eliza Scudder is author. 
Rev. Mary Safford proncunced the bene- 
diction. 


+> 





WOMAN’S PROGRESS IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 


FAIRFAX, 8. C., MAY 16, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


On May 2, I left home to attend the W. 
Cc. T. U. Convention at Timmonsville, in 
the northeastern part of this State. I was 
there entertained by Dr. and Mrs. Cul- 
peper, and quite fell in love with the 
bright, sweet spirit of my hostess. From 
her garden and greenhouse she supplied 
me with white and yellow roses and pur- 
ple heliotrope, which I twined in with 
my white and yellow ribbons and silver 
cross, typifying the work I so love. 

Mrs. M. L. Wells, speaking in conven- 
tion, alluded to my wearing the suffrage 
color, ‘though the State W. C. T. U. did 
not indorse suffrage.’ This did not at all 
quell my zeal, for I went right on, doing 
my best to convert the maids and mothers 
of Timmonsville, and undoubtedly won 
over some. 

You will be sorry to hear of my decap- 
itation as State Corresponding Secretary 
of the South Carolina W. C. T. U. It oc- 
curred on this wise. It was arranged at 
an executive meeting at which I was not 
present, and just as the session opened for 
the election of officers I was asked by Mrs. 


‘| Traxler to go out, on what I conceived to 


be an errand of mercy. When! returned, 
the Recording Secretary announced that 
all the former officers had been re- 
elected, except the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, (myself, alas!) She said ‘they had 
determined to give the President, Mrs. S. 
F. Chapin, the power of appointing the 
Corresponding Secretary, because her 
health was bad, and she wanted a secre- 
tary right by her in Charleston, so as to 
save writing letters.” 

The Recording Secretary was very kind, 
and eased me off into the ranks as softly 
as she could, saying that ‘‘Mrs. Young 
had been most faithful, and they must 
draw up a complimentary resolution of 
thanks,” etc. But the manner of my tak- 
ing off hurt all the same. 

After this tribulation I went to visit my 


father in Marion, the place of my birth; |, 


and very soothing was the picture, when, 
having disembarked from my train, I was 
driven through the village. The time 
was that sweet interval between dawn 
and sunrise, when the perfect day stands 
on the threshold. The morning light 
sparkled on the vivid green of elms as 
stately and beautiful as those of New 
England, famed in song and story. The 
large, well-arranged public square was 
like an English Cathedral Close, with its 
velvet sward and over-arching trees. 
Even the Court House, a large brick 
building, frescoed in a soft gray hue, was 
in keeping, and its color harmonized per- 
fectly with the verdure. The houses fac- 
ing the square were all neat, and some 
of them handsome; and as we passed on 
down the street and I noted the pretty 
homes, recessed in gardens, which sent 
forth the fragrance of roses and helio- 
trope, I exclaimed, ‘I am glad I was born 
in this lovely spot.’’ 

I found my father wonderfully bright 
and well, considering the weight of his 
eighty years. One of the first leaders of 
temperance in the State, his strength and 
endurance are proofs of the advantages of 


Dr. Little presided. The first address of | tions would make all more just in judg- | a life of abstinence and activity. He is 


the evening was by Dr. Hartranff, presi- 





' ment of other nations and result in last- profoundly interested in politics, and his 








daily News and Courier is as necessary to 
his comfort as his breakfast egg and cup 
of coffee. 

On Sunday morning I went to the Bap- 
tist church, where, years ago, I started a 
Sunday school. At that time the church 
was languishing and other denominations 
had absorbed most of the well-to-do peo- 
ple of the place, so that, to find children 
to teach, I mounted my pony and went 
out into the “highways and by-ways,” 
seeking those neglected little ones who in 
truth most need instruction. I succeeded 
beyond my expectation, and the church 
received an impetus which led to its 
revival. 

The story of what I had tried to do, was 
told that morning by the superintendent, 
Mr. John M. Johnson, a brilliant lawyer 
and effective speaker. He then presented 
me to the people and asked me to speak to 
them. Only twice before had women 
spoken in that church, and they were 
returned missionaries, booked on pro- 
grammes arranged elsewhere, so I felt 
deeply the honor of being asked to speak. 
Glad was I to enter the ‘‘open door,” and 
I hoped many would come after me. I 
spoke on the spur of the moment, but 
whatever it was I said, it brought tears 
into the eyes of those who regarded me 
with such loving, sympathetic faces. Joy 
filled my heart as from the chrism of a 
new anointing. 

1 was glad to find many strong suftrag- 
ists in Marion among its brightest women, 
and this gain I attributed to the visits of 
that good little ‘‘Boston pippin,’’ the 
Woman's Column! Some of my friends, 
who only tolerated my views two years 
ago, can now beat me arguing in favor 
of my favorite ‘‘fad’” — woman suffrage. 
To have got in this entering wedge, in so 
conservative a place as Marion, which has 
come down from revolutionary days, and 
holds up its beautiful head with as proud 
an air as Charleston herself, is encourag- 
ing. 

The Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers, in Columbia, recently had a cel- 
ebration. This was in honor of the birth- 
day of the great philanthropist, Robert 
C. Winthrop, who, as trustee of the Pea- 
body fund, established the school,—the 
only one in the State which offers the 
higher course of instruction gratuitously 
to girls. The young ladies gave an enter- 
tainment, at which they heaped honors on 
their benefactors. Then followed sketches 
of women distinguished in the history of 
South Carolina, from the Colonial period 
to the present. To gain the information 
necessary, the girls had written letters to 
persons all over the State, had consulted 
libraries and such special treasuries of 
information as Mrs. Ellett’s ‘‘Women of 
the Revolution,” Ramsey’s History of 
South Carolina and Gregg’s History of 
the Old Cheraws. 

The News and Courier announces the 
early publication of these sketches in its 
columns. Mrs. VirGinia D. YOUNG. 


=e 


CONGRESS NOTES. 

At a meeting of representatives of 
Women’s Trade Unions at Chicago, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony called attention to the 
fundamental principle that a disfran- 
chised class of labor always has been, and 
is to-day, and in the nature of things 
must always be a discredited class of 
labor. She said: ‘*The difficulty with 
the working women is that they have no 
political fulcrum on which to plant their 
lever.” 

At a large conference on educational 
subjects, Alice Stone Blackwell dis- 
cussed ‘Woman Suffrage”; Mary Dana 
Hicks, of Boston, read a paper on ‘*The 
Relation of Art to Education’; Josefa 
Humpal Zeman spoke about the educa- 
tion of Bohemian women. Florence Kol- 
lock explained the position women oc- 
cupied in the English universities; Mary 
Lowe Dickinson discussed individuality 
in education, and Josephine C. Locke 
talked about the education of women in 
Australia. 

At one of the department meetings, 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake presiding, the 
report of the Central National Society for 
Women’s Suffrage was made by Laura 
Ormiston Chant, of England. This was 
followed by a report of the Women’s 
Franchisement Association of Canada by 
Sarah A. Curzon. The Women’s Republi- 
can Association of the United States was 
reported by J. Ellen Foster, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. The reports showed that all 
the organizations are doing good and are 
in flourishing condition. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss HALLIE Q. Brown, the noted 
Afro-American elocutionist, while in Cali- 
fornia, has been invited to address the stu- 
dents of Stanford University. 

THE DUCHESS OF VERAGUA was one of 
the visitors to the Woman’s Building, but 
she moved about so unostentatiously that 
her presence was not suspected. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe, who is now 
in Chicago, will spend the summer at her 
farm near Newport, dividing her time be- 
tween literary work and private corre- 
spondence. 

Mrs. E. R. HARRINGTON is a member of 
the board of trustees of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian College at Lincoln, Il., and 
Estelle Biddle Clarke is the professor of 
English literature and history. 

Miss ABBY LEACH, professor of Greek 
at Vassar College, has in charge all of the 
preparations for the performance of the 
Greek play, ‘‘Antigone,” of Sophocles, 
which the Vassar girls will give in the 
Poughkeepsie Opera House on May 26. 

ANITA HALLITONI,a young woman of 
the suite of the duke of Veragua. was 
making hay while the sun shone when she 
bought the other day a flat in New York 
City as a speculation. Amidst all the 
festivities the Spanish gir] had an eye out 
for business. 


Miss KLUMPKE, a California girl who 
entered the Paris observatory as a pupil 
five years ago, has won her place in the 
first rank as astronomer, and is one of the 
most tireless and successful observers in 
France. One of the two great equatorials 
at the observatory is reserved for her sole 
use, and Miss Klumpke was the first 
woman ever admitted to the institution. 


Miss KIRSTINE FREDERIKSEN, whose 
presence and speech added greatly to the 
interest of the Boston suffrage festival 
and anniversary, is the founder of the only 
industrial school of Copenhagen, where 
she received a gold medal from the uni- 
versity for an essay on philosophy and 
pedagogics. Miss Frederiksen partici- 
pated in the Woman’s Congress at Chicago. 


Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT is an- 
nounced to take part in the Unitarian 
meetings of Boston anniversary week. 
She will speak at the Festival in Music 
Hall, June 1, and deliver the address for 
the Unitarian Temperance Society at its 
meeting at Arlington Street Church, Fri- 
day evening, June 2. Mrs. Chant preached 
in Unity Church, Chicago, on last Sunday 
morning. 

Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, the only 
woman ever nominated as a fellow of 
the English Society of Journalists and a 
leader writer on the Jllustrated London 
News, is in attendance on the Congresses 
at Chicago. Mrs. Miller graduated in 
1873 with honors from the Women’s Med 
ical College of London, but drifted into 
journalism during her tenure of office as a 
member of the London School Board. 
She is the wife of Frederick L. Ford, but 
is known professionally by her own name. 

Miss EpiTH J. CLAYPOLE, of Akron, 
Ohio, a post-graduate student in physi- 
ology and zoology, was unanimously 
elected to membership in the Sigma Xi 
Society, of Cornell University, at its 
recent annual election. This is an honor- 
ary society which chooses its members 
for their distinguished records in scienti- 
fic studies; and election to membership 
is considered a high honor among the 
students and instructors of the University. 
The corresponding literary society in- 
cludes many women, but as yet the num- 
ber in the scientific Sigma Xi is small. 
Miss Claypole has the honor to represent 
the department of vertebrate zoology in 
the society. 

Rev. CARRIE A. RICE, of the Univer- 
salist ministry, and lately of San Diego, 
Cal., was recently made the recipient of a 
purse of gold from some of her Southern 
California friends, with the urgent request 
that she try the rest and treatment so 
beautifully afforded by the Sanitarium 
of Oneonta, California, south of San 
Diego-by-the-Sea. The time having ex- 
pired there was another surprise of a 
like sum fur the same purpose, to which 
the Managers of the Sanitarium largely 
contributed, lengthening the time into the 
months of summer. A pleasing feature of 
the surprise was that these donations 
came voluntarily from Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Unitarians and Universalists 
alike, and with many prayers for the re- 
covery of one who has won their regard 
and esteem. 
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THE PORTIA CLUB OF LOUISIANA. 


The New Orleans Woman’s Club was 
the scene of a representative gathering of 
ladies on May 12, attracted by a debate | 
among leading and progressive members 
of the Portia Club on the subject: ‘Has | 
the Entrance of Women Into the Wage- 
Earning World Been a Benefit to Civil- 
ization?” 

The Portia Club was organized about a 
year ago and was the first practically 
organized movement in Louisiana in favor 
of woman suffrage. It has increased in 
membership, and its influence will doubt- 
less be felt in the future. 

The club kindly accepted the offer of 
its sister association, the Woman’s Club, 
to hold its debate in the pleasant parlors 
of the older organization. A large and 
cultured audience was in attendance. The 
rooms were prettily decorated and redo- 
lent with flowers. 

The evening opened with a pleasant 
talk from Mrs. E. Lyle Saxon, who briefly 
explained the object of the meeting and 
introduced the first speaker, Mrs. John 
B. Ordway, professor of chemistry at the 
H. Sophie Newcomb College, who opened 
the debate by reading an interesting pa- 
per advocating the affirmative side of the 
subject under discussion. 

Mrs. Ordway took the ground that the 
advent of women in the wage-earning 
world will prevent the formation of a 
leisure class, which might otherwise be- 
come a serious burden upon society. At 
the beginning of the century we heard 
complaints of women going out of their 
sphere; they had no occasion to, for they 
found ample scope for their energies 
within the home, which was a little in- 
dustrial centre, where many occupations 
were carried on under one roof. In Amer- 
ica this was especially true; weaving, 
carding, dress-making, tailoring, laundry 
work, butter-making, etc., were feminine 
occupations; heavier labor fell to men, 
and it seemed an equal division of labor. 
Mrs. Ordway reviewed the introduction 
of machinery and the spread of the spirit 
of codperation, till well nigh the general 
superintendence of the home and the care 
of the children cease to occupy the mis- 
tress and are generally left to servants. 
A leisure class of unmarried daughters 
has been the result of this, a matter 
which has attracted serious attention in 
Germany, where it is estimated that 40 
per cent. of the women do not marry. 
Public sentiment was formerly against 
women going out into the world, but that 
became inevitable, as, deprived of natural 
protectors, their only alternative was to 
seek a livelihood or starve; consequently 
women have found their way into 400 or 
more different pursuits. Barriers and 
prejudices had to be broken away, and 
moral courage was required by the pio- 
neers. Barriers are down now, not to be 
raised again, under the steadily growing 
public sentiment that idleness,not labor, is 
a disgrace. This innovation also enables 
woman to preserve her self-respect ; and 
the entrance of women into the wage- 
working world has done more than to 
furnish them mere subsistence. It is one 
of the greatest factors in developing char- 
reter, and the appearance of women in 
the outside worldis of special importance, 
as it ensures continued progress of soci- 
ety. Woman’s participation in gainful 
occupations is bringing about this desira- 
ble result ina yet. more direct and posi- 
tive way, by promoting her own elevation. 
Mrs. Ordway likewise reviewed the feudal 
age and the length of time woman has 
been advancing to a plane of equality 
with man. Formerly, and to a large ex- 
tent still, woman’s reward for toil was 
maintenance only, with no control of 
money. A woman may spend a good deal, 
but it is her husband’s money. As woman 
has become better educated and more 
cultivated, this dependence has become 
more keenly felt; and a man can hardly 
understand the humiliation it causes a 
sensitive and refined woman to ask him 
for money. Volumes would be required 
to record the secret sufferings of women 
on this score. Ability to earn their own 
support will eventually make women less 
inclined to marry for the sake of support, 
yet it will by no means do away with 
marriage. When, however, the money 
value of woman’s labor shall have become 
distinctly recognized in organized indus- 
tries, it cannot fail to win recognition in 
the home, and the future will be a happier 
one for women in the married and un- 
married state, for having a large variety 
of remunerative pursuits open to them. 

Miss Marion Brown, president of the 
Female Educational Association, followed 
with a strong negative. Woman’s place 
was at home. A girl of twelve entering 
a factory to remain there until she mar- 
ried could know but little of household 
affairs. Breadwinning might make a 
woman strong and self-reliant, but would 
deprive her of opportunities of culture. 
Pecuniary pressure was becoming so 
great that women would be forced into 





competition with men, which would result 





in a lowering of the birth rate, not among 


the undesirable class, but among the 


| middle class, who were the bone and 


sinew of the nation. Maternity would be 
avoided by the wise woman who was mak- 
ing a comfortable living for herself. The 
children of the wage-earning woman 
would be poor and weakly little bundles 
of nerves and aches. 

Mrs. H. B. Behrens followed with an 
interesting and powerful plea in the affirm- 
ative, dilating on the benefit woman had 
been to mankind, the home and them- 
selves, by earning their own livelihood 
and the respect they have won for their 
sex in all future years. Mrs. Behrens 
took a broad and progressive view and 
was listened to with much attention. 

She was followed by Miss Katharine 
Nobles, who endeavored to impress upon 
the audience that she was on the negative 
side because, after much study, she was 
finally convinced that woman was threat- 
ening the social fabric by a frantic desire 
for entering the wage-earning world. 
Victor Hugo prophesied the danger to the 
social fabric when he said the question of 
the nineteenth century was the woman 
question. Theaffirmative side seemed to 
think that civilization was a purely femi- 
nine question, but civilization meant some- 
thing more than women. They were not 
discussing the women who were forced 
into becoming wage-workers because they 
had no natural protectors, not the 60,000 
women of Massachusetts for whom there 
were not enougb husbands to go round. 
Civilization meant a higher standard of 
mankind—an evolution of the species in 
the way of intellectual supremacy, wealth 
and comfort. Was it beneficial to civiliza- 
tion that woman’s soul should be buried 
beneath bread and meat? Woman as a 
wage-earner meant woman in the field of 
labor as well as brain-work. The mass of 
women cannot earn enough to cease think- 
ing of trying to earn more. They were 
creating competition frightful to contem- 
plate. The capitalist wanted the most 
work for the least money. When he could 
get two women to work for what he paid 
one man, he reduced wages, and finally 
the child was forced to work. This would 
further reduce the price of labor, until 
it would finally take a whole family to 
produce the financial result formerly ac- 
complished by cne man. From the argu- 
ments advanced, the speaker concluded 
that the entrance of woman into wage- 
earning would increase the labor difficul- 
ties, degenerate man and degenerate 
women into mere bread-winning machines. 

Five minutes were then given to each 
speaker to close the debate, after which 
the vote was put to the audience, and ver- 
dict rendered in favor of the negative. 

The brilliant and gifted Mrs. Caroline 
Merrick was then introduced. Mrs. Mer- 
rick is always earnest and interesting, 
and her remarks are always listened to 
with the greatest pleasure. The follow- 
ing original and charming little allegory 
which she delivered will put the woman’s 
movement in a newer and stronger phase 
than it has yet been presented: 

The mariner who guides his ship by 
the north star does not stop to consider 
that this light has been forty-six years 
travelling towards him—he simply makes 
use of it like the women of to-day, who 
never thoughtfully dwell upon the work 
which has been done in the last half cen- 
tury by Susan B. Anthony and her col- 
leagues to open the doors of industry and 
learning to them, while they complacently 
go in and enjoy the privileges and avail 
themselves of the benefits of these noble 
and disinterested labors. We hope that 
some of them will feel it incumbent upon 
them to join this little band and in like 
manner try to assist those who are, in 
the next generation, to come after them. 

I merely stand here in my place to- 
night to be counted as a true friend to 
the advancement of my sex in every ex- 
cellent and honorable way. I will only 
say a few words. 

Once there was a time, or maybe I 
dreamed it so, that the angels of heaven 
were gathered at the windows looking 
out into infinite space, and their attention 
was particularly attracted to one heavenly 
body, which was rolling along around 
another, larger and brighter, and it was 
this earth, our own planet freighted with 
humanity. 

The principal object of their interest 
seemed to be an immense creature, which 
was clothed after a motley fashion, and 
moved with a peculiar gait. The im- 
mortals could not rest until they had sent 
out an investigating committee to report 
concerning this compound concrete being 
of such large bulk and so strangely 
equipped. 

One-half was dressed mostly in linen 
and broadcloth and the other was band- 
aged and yeaa in silk and lace and 
ornamented with jewels. One hand was 
resting in a sling, while the lower limb 
on the same side was bent and bandaged 
until it could not touch the ground. 

Then the creature moved with spas- 
modic jerks and hops and did not seem 
to be able to walk after the manner of 
me prey constructed animal. 

hen the angel got in speaking dis- 
tance he found his name was Humanity, 
and the divine visitor was not slow in 
expressing hisastonishment. ‘Good gra- 
cious,” said he, ‘‘what is the matter with 
you? I have been sent down here to note 
the progress and improvement of the 
human race, and find it represented by a 


big man, hopping — on one leg; will 
you explain this absurdity ?” 

Humanity took off his big hat, and 
hung down his large head for an instant, 
and replied: ‘You are nota man, and you 
do not live here, Mr. Angel; if you did 
you would be able to understand my posi- 
tion. One-half of me is male and the 
other female, and this better and weaker 
half must needs be subject to the other, 
for God has ordained it so. This foot, 
pointing to the left, is too good to be put 
on the ground, and these taper fingers are 
too tender and white to be soiled with 
work. My male side is strong, able and 
willing to carry the female side, if it will 
only be quiet and stay in its place and say 
| it has all the rights it wants.” 
| **But these ligatures are cruel,” said the 
|angel. ‘These bandages and things pre- 
vent all exerciseand free air. Do you never 
liberate this half of your body?” ‘*Yes,” 
said Humanity, ‘‘in fact, it is really the 
mother of the other half, but must be 
kept in its sphere, all the same. Never- 
theless, we allow some exercise when 
dinners are to be cooked and clothes 
washed; some liberty is allowed to do 
these offices and some others.” 

‘“*Humanity, you will never make any 
real progress and advancement, you will 
never reach perfection until you liberate 
this side you are carrying, and have jus- 
tice and equality ruling in all the mem- 
bers of your body.” 

‘“‘Why, Mr. Angel, let me tell you we 
love our dear women better than our- 
selves, but we cannot trust them. If 
this side was allowed to run around on a 
perfect equality with that, the first thin 
we knew every saloon in the world woul 
be shut up, and a man could not get a 
drink to save his life. I had rather hob- 
ble along in this one-sided way, and stop 
the wheels of progress forever, than to 
Canes the existing state of things.” The 
angel was disgusted, and said: ‘‘Human- 
ity, you are a fool,” and he flew away to 
relate to the celestials what he had seen 
on earth. 

Mrs. Merrick’s remarks were highly ap- 
plauded. 

Mrs. J. G. R. Pitkin recited beautifully 
‘The Bells.” 

The meeting then resolved itself into a 
delightful informal talk, and after a pleas- 
ant interchange of ideas, the meeting ad- 
journed. 
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NEW GOSPELS FOUND BY A WOMAN. 


The new Syriac version of the four Gos- 
pels, hitherto unknown, which is creating 
general interest and comment in theologi- 
cal circles, was discovered by Mrs. Agnes 
Smith Lewis, of Cambridge, Eng. Prof. 
J. Rendel Harris writes that ‘‘it is an as- 
tonishing manuscript, and that the recov- 
ery of the Lewis Codex marks an epoch in 
New Testament studies.”” Mrs. Lewis and 
her sister, both of them having colloquial 
Greek at their command, and to some ex- 
tent conversant with the use of a Kodak, 
were received with great cordiality by the 
monks of St. Catherine at Mount Sinai. 
Every facility was given to them, and they 
inspected the Syriac books. They soon 
found one of 178 leaves, which proved to 
be a palimpset. They set to work to 
photograph its pages, but the final results 
were not altogether satisfactory. Never- 
theless, when they returned to England, 
it was found that they had made a great 
discovery. Appreciating the necessity of 
having the manuscript itself to use in 
transcribing, Professor Harris, Mr. F. C. 
Barkitt, with Mrs. Lewis and her sister, 
early this year set out for Mt. Sinai, where 
they were once more given the manuscript. 
After a month of steady work from sun- 
rise to sunset, they completed their task. 
Mrs. Lewis says: 

The upper writing is in onecolumn. It 
is a selection of short biographies of 
women saints by one John Hedesh, made 
in A. D. 778. To supply the vellum on 
which this is written, an older book has 
been taken to pieces and arranged so that 
the Gospels are interleaved with each 
other. They seem to be there in a com- 
plete form, if only they could be all read; 
but the words, which are in two columns, 
can only be distinctly seen when they are 
on the margin or beyond the upper or 
lower line. The smaller letters of the 
Gospels have often to be traced amongst 
the larger ones of the martyrology. Some 
are distinct, but some are greatly faded 
and show themselves only when touched 
by a chemical reviver. Nearly the whole 
of the Gospel of St. Mark has been tran- 
scribed, except the last twelve verses, 
which are absent, as they are from some 
of the older Greek codices. It is supposed 
from this that our manuscript may be a 


more ancient one than the Curetonian. 
F. M. A. 


— 
MRS. PALMER’S ADDRESS COMMENDED. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

As a working woman, nothing has ever 
gratified me more than Mrs. Palmer’s 
address at the opening of the Woman’s 
Building at the World’s Fair. 

It may be much to have been reared in 
luxury. To be beautiful, graceful and 
accomplished, with taste in dress and 
charm of manner undisputed. 

It is more to see, and to measure the 
heights and depths of woman’s industrial 
position in this, and in every land to-day ; 
to be able to trace existing conditions to 
their causes, and to give the reasons 
therefor; better still it is to place her- 
self beside the poorest woman, and to 








demand for her that absolute equality 
before the law which makes it possible to 
exercise the heaven-born right to make 
the best of herself. With all her rights 
assured, every woman may not be noble 
and pure, but she can bear a hand in 
removing the stumbling blocks out of her 
own way. 

You have long stood on Mrs. Palmer’s 
ground. It has been in the past a height 
removed from common sympathy. How 
sweet then to see a woman of influence, 
brilliantly endowed, and in such com- 
manding position, so right on this ques 
tion. In love and faith. 

Mary W. SEMPLE. 

New York, May 15, 1893. 
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“RESCUING FALLEN WOMEN.” 


At the 25th anniversary meeting of the 
Boston North End Mission several clergy- 
men gave their views as to the causes which 
produce what Christendom calls ‘‘Fallep 
Women.’’ Amongst these were enumer- 
ated ‘‘dancing at the great seaside hotels,” 
‘tthe use of tobacco,” ‘‘low literature,” 
and it was admitted that ‘‘perhaps the 
greatest of all is low wages,” with which 
admission the speaker proceeded to hold 
up to responsibility and reprobation the 
**good women who may be seen patron- 
izing bargain counters where every stitch 
is red with the blood of oppressed woman- 
hood.” (Adam has not yet got rid of the 
notion that Eve is responsible for every 
evil under the sun!) 

Now it seems to me quite time that the 
doctors who are trying to cure the social 
evil should recognize that they are only 
dealing with half the problem so long as 
they utterly ignore the fact that the chief 
cause for ‘‘fallen women”’ is fallen men. 
Our world is saturated with the idea that 
woman was created for man; our doctors 
of divinity teach that she is his in a quite 
different sense from that in which he is 
hers. Man is represented as the head of 
woman. Woman is trained to love, to 
trust, to confide in him; to look forward 
not to her own self-government and sup- 
port, but to man’s control of her destiny. 
As man does not think it modest in her to 
acquire knowledge of the realities of life, 
there is a silent conspiracy to keep the 
girl in ignorance of everything pertaining 
to the relation between the sexes. Mean- 
while the boy early learns that many of 
his elders and superiors consider the an- 
nual degradation of millions of women in 
Christendom ‘‘a necessary (!) evil.” He 
sees this stated by eminent physicians; he 
finds it in the writings of Christian moral- 
ists (such, for instance, as W. D. Lilly 
in his recently published ‘* Right and 
Wrong”’) ; he will even find it advised by 
Christian legislators who propose, not to 
abolish, but, to regulate this, so-called, 
necessary evil purely with a view to man’s 
protection in indulgence. 

Again, though in Scotland marriage is 
legal if two people simply call themselves 
man and wife, though the same is true in 
our State of New York if done before 
witnesses (in which case children born of 
such union are recognized as “legiti- 
mate’’), yet in the country at large a girl 
is branded as forever disgraced if she be- 
come a mother without having gone 
through the ceremony of hearing herself 
pronounced a wife by some clergyman or 
justice of the peace. Trained to emotion- 
ality, faith, and confiding trustfulness, 
she listens to the man (her superior ac- 
cording to religion, law, and education) 
who whispers in her ear that ‘marriages 
are made in heaven,” that ‘*Adam and Eve 
paid no priest to call them married,” that 
‘love is the greatest thing in the uni- 
verse,” and she yields. The king can do 
no wrong, and to the ignorant girl who 
‘*falls,” the man she loves has been king. 
When she wakes, with a shock, to the fact 
that society considers motherhood with- 
out consent of clergy a disgrace, the ruin 
of the girl really begins. Love for her 
offspring — that most powerful passion 
Nature gives to woman — is turned to 
poison by society’s condemnation. Rage 
and despair alternately take possession of 
her, often to end either in suicide or in 
murder of that which society pronounces 
her disgrace, but oftener, to harden into 
the reckless abandonment to evil in- 
fluences which ranks her thenceforward 
as one of “the fallen,” a legitimate prey 
for the men who believe in the necessary 
evil. 

Such is a correct picture of the process 
by which society manufactures the largest 
proportion of Christendom’s annual crop 
of *‘fallen women.” 

Every such woman was once an inno- 
cent girl born into a civilization which 
considers man her superior, supporter and 
protector. Every boy in our civilization 
knows that society will excuse in him, 
the superior, what it will relentlessly con- 
demn in her, his inferior. Yet the 
stronger continues to demand and the 
weaker continues to yield, and then the 
clergymen solemnly talk about the good 
women who are responsible for low wages 


because they buy bargains! The low 





wages of women are a pure product of 
society’s depreciated estimate of woman 
and good women’s bargain-buying has no 
more to do with the subject than has the 
fly on the wheel with the movement of 
the carriage. Society says to all women, 
“Go sew, you belongers in the home, go 
sew!’’ The schools teaching manual 
training train them chiefly to sew, and as 
a direct consequence of millions of women 
erowded into a channel of labor which 
cannot comfortably support more than 
thousands, a large proportion of them 
slowly starve or supplement their wages 
as advised by tempters. A mission for 
fallen women is an attempt to empty the 
ocean with a spoon. The education of 
all society as to the the right of woman- 
hood to self-support in varied industries, 
to self-government and to all knowledge, 
is the only possible method for stopping 
the product arising from woman’s sub- 


jection to man. 
ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 


a 
WOMAN AS A PATRIOT. 


Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, of Rhode Island, 
at the anniversary meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association in 
Boston, on Wednesday afternoon, May 
10, 1893, said: 


While the claim of women to the ballot, 
on the broad ground of principle, must 
never be lost sight of, many are so con- 
stituted that they do not grasp readily an 
argument in favor of an abstract ovlact- 
ple. To such, special reasons for the 
enfranchisement of women must be pre- 
sented. Women have ever been taught 
that their duty was at home, and they are 
afraid to manifest interest in public affairs. 
All through the past women have come to 
the front in times of danger to their na- 
tions, and have performed patriotic deeds 
which were contrary to custom and the 
teachings of the ages. And yet history 
has never uttered a word of censure for 
those who, according to our accepted 
standards, have thus unsexed themselves. 
All enemies to the peace and welfare of 
society do not come from abroad. If, 
then, we find enemies against our national 
prosperity and happiness in our own 
midst, and our brother men careless or 
unconscious of the danger, it is woman’s 
business to become a patriot once more, 
and take hold of the work of purifying 
the administration of public affairs. The 
ae traffic is an evil of this nature, 
which men either cannot or will not 
rectify. The social vice is another and 
even greater curse, with which men do 
not attempt to cope. The malaria of vice 
arises from its cesspools and threatens 
the moral health and happiness of every 
home in the land, and it is plainly every 
woman’s duty to grasp for that power of 
sovereignty, the ballot, which will aid her 
in making virtue more enticing than vice, 
and morality more to be desired than de- 
basing self-indulgence. 

The union of the two sexes in the con- 
duct of the government would be benefi- 
cial, as their united action has ever been 
in all other walks of life. Women have 
ever been trained in carefulness in details, 
while men are broader in their ability to 
makeandcarry out large plans. Women are 
acknowledged to be stronger than men on 
the moral side, and they abhor filth in their 
households. Let them understand the 
accumulations of filth in the household of 
the body politic and their nioral responsi- 
bility in the matter; then they will soon 
insist upon entering and cleansing it out, 
as men alone will never be able to do. 

Years ago Wendell Phillips said that 
after the negro’s hour woman’s hour 
would come. [thas not yet come, but if we 
do our duty that hour will soon ring out. 
ushering in the full enfranchisement of 
woman. 


—4+@> 
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A TALK WITH LIZZIE BORDEN. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who knew 
Lizzie Borden as a girl in Sunday school 
at Fall River years ago, and who has cor- 
responded with the prisoner regularly of 
late, recently visited her in Taunton jail. 
She told the story of her call toareporter 
of the Boston Post, and here it is: 


‘*T found Lizzie in the matron’s room, 
which is pleasant and prettily furnished, 
and where she is as comfortable as she 
can be under the circumstances. Lizzie is 
of larger build than her sister, with blue 
eyes and lighter hair. All the pictures 
1 have seen have been caricatures of 
her. She has really a refined and intelli- 
gent face, though she is not pretty and 
probably about thirty. Her sister must 
be about a dozen years older. Emma 
looks like the Bordens, but Lizzie neither 
looks like her father or mother. She 
talked to me freely of the whole case, but 
very calmly and sadly. The comments 
on her stolidity are absurd. You can see 
that the girl feels her position keenly. 
She has changed little since her imprison- 
ment. She has not grown thin, but is 
pale from the long confinement within 
doors. Her cough troubles her a great 
deal and she is quite hoarse. She begged 
me to stay longer, but I felt that it was 
taxing her strength too much to talk with 
her more. 

‘*When I saw the girl and talked with 
her, face to face, it seemed incredible that 
she could be the Lizzie Borden of the 
newspapers. I have corresponded with 
her all through these months of waiting 
for the trial, but this was my first sight 
of her since early youth. ‘Do you know,’ 
I said to her, ‘I want to go down stairs 
into some cell to tind the woman charged 
with the murder of her parents, because 
I cannot believe it is you?’ ‘Unfortu- 
nately I am that woman!’ she replied 
sadly. Then I spoke of the comments © 
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her stolid indifference. ‘What would they 

have me do? she asked, sadly. ‘Howl? 
Go into hysterics? Iam wrongly accused 
of two horrible crimes. I know it is use- 
less to cry out in indignation at the out- 
rage, and so I am trying hard to keep 
calm and seif-controlled until I shall be 
proved innocent. 

‘**What hurts me most,’ she said again, 
‘is the malignant feeling that has been 
shown. I have done no harm to any one. 
Is my character of thirty years to count 
for nothing — nothing — because I am 
accused of so terrible a crime? Lizzie 
spoke of her step-mother throughout as 
‘mother,’ ‘She was the best step-mother I 
ever heard of,’ she told me; ‘she never 
spoke or acted unkindly to either of us in 
all the years. She married my father 
when I was three years old, and she 
always seemed like my own mother.’ 

“She admitted that the Borden family | 
was ‘close’ when I referred to some inci- 
dents between her Aunt Abby and her 
father, but not that her father was hard. | 
‘He was never hardto me. He was close | 
in money matters, but I never asked him 
for anything that I wanted very much | 
that I didn’t get it, though sometimes I | 
had to ask two or three times. And then 
if I wanted anything that I didn’t care to 
ask of father, I would go to mother, and 
she would always see that he humored 
me.’ 

‘In reference to the crime, she told me 
of her discovery of her father: ‘I had 
covered him up and fixed his pillow and 
cared for him but half an hour before, 
and when I opened the door of the sitting- 
room the first that I saw was the blood 
pms down the side of his head as he lay. 

do not know what I thought first—that 
he was dead, that some one had killed my 
father. I did not think of my mother at 
all.” Then she grew more excited and 
spoke of the crime itself. ‘How can they 
think me guilty? What a fool must I 
have been if I committed a crime like that 
in broad day-light, with the certainty of 
detection, with people going to and fro 
on the street, with Bridget washing 
windows and likely to come in for water 
at any minute; with my uncle visiting us 
and —~ | to be back at any time, with 
the curtains up and the neighbors astir? 
I knew every foot of that house. I could 
have walked all over it in the dark, sure 
of my way. Why, if I contemplated that 
crime, should I not have done it at night? 
Two blows as they lay asleep, no noise, no 
stir; [ could have opened wide the street | 
door, made evidence of a struggle in the | 
room, and then with plenty of time to 
remove from myself all traces of the | 
blood, gone quietly to bed. But they say | 
that I committed both crimes at noonday 
and removed from myself all evidence of 
7 horrible work. How can they believe | 
that?” 


| selves became teachers. 
for children was not a success. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


FIGURE DRAWING FOR CHILDREN. By | 
Caroline Hunt Rimmer. Boston: D. | 
1893. Illustrated. Price, | 


Lothrop Co. 

$1.25. 
These lessons, while intended for chil- | 
dren, contain a plan of work valuable to 
all who wish to understand and draw the 
child figures. They are invaluable for | 
teachers and interesting to general readers. | 
H. B. B. 


A WASHINGTON SYMPHONY. By Mrs. | 
William Lamont Wheeler. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. Price, $1. 


This is a society novel, the scene Wash- 
ington, D. C., the actors in the drama, 
members of Congress, rich men’s sons, 
fashionable ladies, and charming young 
girls. A pathethic love story, thwarted | 
by previous uncongenial marital entangle- 
ments, struggles through the meshes of 
adverse fate to a cheerful conclusion. It 
is a lively story well told, with a vein of | 
earnestness and truth running through it, | 
which redeems it from frivolity. 

H. B. B. 


Mr. TOMMY DOVE AND OTHER STORIES. | 
By Margaret Deland. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 
Price, $1.00. 


Five charming stories, full of pathos | 
and humor. The minor key prevails in | 
all; yet there are occasional notes of 
cheerful melody which break the monot- | 
ony of melancholy. ‘A Fourth Class | 
Appointment” is the best civil service | 
argument ever written in the guise of a 
story. All’s well that ends well. There 
is too much sorrow in the world to double 
it in fiction, and we are glad to close the 





volume with a happy ending. H.B. B. 
WOMEN WEALTH WINNERS, OR HOW | 
WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY. By Edna | 


C. Jackson, with an introduction by 
Helen M. Gougar. P. O. Box 639, Cin- | 
cinnati: Author’s Edition. 1893. Price, 
$1, postpaid. 


This book does not instruct in details. 
It is a sort of industrial guide-post, point- 
ing out new roads to oma and sug- 
gesting improvements in old ones. The 
instances cited are facts, the names ficti- | 
tious. This volume is prepared for “the | 
modern working woman, who is bright, 
capable, independent, and aspiring—a | 
woman who is able to give intelligent 
service for fair remuneration, who wants | 
her bread well buttered and asks for pie 
and pudding as well.” For such the book 
will prove helpful and suggestive. 

H.B.B. | 


FROEBEL LETTERS. Edited with explan- | 
atory notes and additional matter by | 
Arnold H. Heinemann. Boston: Lee | 
& Shepard. 1893. Price, $1.25. 
The strong and gentle nature of Froebel, 

the friend of women and children, is finely | 

indicated in this series of letters now for | 
the first time published. His life was so | 
absolutely identified with his work that | 


| of American literature. 


| these letters are at once a memoir and a 
treatise on the education of young chil- 
| dren preparatory for the public schools. 
In his ——~ | struggle with prejudice 
| and poverty, he was seconded by two 
| noble women who successively became 
| his special providences. The last, a woman 
| of thirty-eight who married him at sixty- 
| nine years of age, still survives, hale and 
| vigorous. Froebel was born April 21, 
1782, at a small woodland village in the 


| Thuringian forest of Central Germany. 


He was a clergyman’s son. His sole ca 


| ital was his ideal of education. is 
| pupils were mostly women who them- 


His first school 
Then his 


| Infants’ Preparatory Institute and Manual 


‘Training School took shape and developed 
into the Kindergarten. This book is 
extremely interesting and valuable to all 
who are interested in the system. 

H. B. B. 


IDEAL SUGGESTION THROUGH MENTAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. A restorative system 
for home and private use. Preceded by 
a study of the laws of mental healing. 
By Henry Wood. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1893. Price, $1.25. 


Part 1, of this work considers the laws 
of mind and the obstacles to progress, 
the body, the power of thought, planes of 
consciousness, inferences and conclusions. 
Part 2 contains ideal and practical sug- 
gestions. These are followed by medita- 
tions on “God is Here.” ‘Divine Love 
Fills Me,” ‘‘God is My Life,” *‘Christ is 
Within,” **l Am Soul,” **! Am Part of a 
Great Whoie,” ‘‘All Things Are Yours,” 
“IT Am Not Body,” “I Fear No Evil,” ete., 
etc. The volume closes with an appendix 
on the reform of inebriety. H. B. B. 


A LITERARY. COURTSHIP, under the aus- 
pices of Pike’s Peak. By Anna Fuller. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. 
Price, $1. 


This charming little romance of Pike’s 
Peak by the gifted author of Pratt Por- 
traits is as bracing and breezy as the 
mountains of Colorado. There is an amus- 
ingcomplicationgrowing out of authorship 
under a nom de plume. ‘T'woclub-men dis- 
cuss the reason why women authors often 
assume the name of a man, while men sel- 
dom or never assume that of a woman. 
John insists that a woman’s name is no 
obstacle to the sale of her book and to 
powre it writes ‘‘Spoils,”’ by Lilian Leslie 

zamb. It has a great run and goes 
through twenty editions. Out of this 
grows a correspondence and a mystery 
and a visit to Colorado and a marriage. 
The story is a delightful medley of fun 
and romance. H. B. B. 


THE SELECT WorKs OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN. Including his autobiogra- 
phy. With Notes and a Memoir by 
Epes Sargent. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1893. Price, 75 cents. 

He is a bold man who ventures to 


| write « memoir of Benjamin Franklin, 


and print it beside that matchless 
autobiography which is one of the gems 
Franklin, a self- 
made man, has made himself immortal by 


| that simple, manly narrative which admits 


us to his inner consciousness and makes 
every reader his lifelong personal friend. 
But Sargent has shown equal skill and 
ability in this charming memoir. It is 
deeply, continuously, thrillingly interest- 
ing. It is the happy fortune of Franklin 
that such a history of his life is also a 


| chapter in the history of his country.’ 


This book ought to be in all the schools 
and libraries and reading-rooms of Amer- 
ica. H. B. B. 


LETTERS TO GOVERNOR LEWELLING. 
By J. K. Hudson, editor Topeka Cap- 
ital. Kansas: Topeka Capital Co. 
1893. 


This neatly bound volume contains a 
series of editorial letters published in the 
Topeka Daily Capital during the session 
of the Kansas Legislature of 1893. The 
peculiar condition which called them 
forth was the organization of a dual House 
of Representatives,—a legally organized 
body of sixty-three members presided 
over by a Republican speaker, and an 
illegally organized body of fifty-eight 
members presided over by a Populist. 
This existed for seven weeks. The recog- 
nition of the minority body by the Pop- 
ulist Governor, Lewelling, led to com- 
plications in the contest for supremacy, 
treated in these trenchant letters, which 
did much to consolidate the Republican 
forces. The full text of the Supreme 
Court decisions which closed the con- 
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The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
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friend as is natural, but his sympathetic 
insight gives charm and value to his 
portraiture. It is a delightful book. 

H. B. B. 


“SALOME SHEPARD, REFORMER. A New 
England Story. By Helen M. Winslow. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 
1893. Price, $1.00. 


This is a statement of the question of 
labor vs. capital from a woman’s point of 
view, and a proposed solution of the prob- 
lem. But it is not, like the elaborate 


compilation of facts and figures. It is the 
story of a young heiress who inherits 
from her father and grandfather a great 
factory employing 2,000 men, women and 
children. ‘This has been managed to make 
money, without reference to the needs 
and interests of the operatives. Their 
habits have changed, their characters de- 
teriorated, they feel sone and op- 
pressed. A labor union is organized 
among them. They formulate certain 
demands,—some reasonable, some imprac- 
ticable, and are roughly refused. A 
strike ensues. The young heiress, who 
has known and cared nothing about busi- 
ness, has found certain unfinished plans 
of her grandfather for the promotion of 
the interests of his workmen. She visits 
the wretched homes of the destitute fami- 
lies who are carrying on the strike, and 
resolves to change the entire system. She 
welcomes the labor union, concedes all 
reasonable demands relative to hours and 
wages, builds comfortable homes in place 
of the dilapidated old rookeries, erects a 
model boarding house for the girls, and 
another for the unmarried men, and a 
public building containing halls, library, 
reading-room, and places for studies and 
amusements; associates with her work- 
people on a footing of equality, and ends 
by marrying her foreman. In short, she 
devotes the large fortune which she has 
inherited to the welfare of the class b 
whose labor it has been accumulated. 
Her unselfish benevolence and public 
spirit. however, does not neglect the effec- 
tive prosecution of the business. She 
uses the best machinery, adopts the most 
improved processes, and turns out the 
best goods in the market. She pays the 
highest wages, concedes the shortest 
hours, and sets aside one half the net 
profits for apportionment among the oper- 
atives. The response to her management 
is a reciprocal interest in the mill and the 
employer. The Union becomes cordial 
and friendly. ‘There ceases to be a ques- 
tion of labor vs. capital. The families 
buy of her on easy terms the houses they 
occupy. Culture, self-respect, aspiration, 
and contentment take the place of debas- 
ing vices and chronic discontent. 

Of course it is easy to criticize this rose- 
tinted picture. It may be said that such 
reforms cannot be made in a year; that 
the laborers will not abandon their beer; 
that the slatternly housekeepers will not 
take kindly to habits of cleanliness and 
order; in short, that the scheme will not 
work. But, in the main, our brave young 
reformer is right. ‘Like master, like 
man” is an old adage. Given humane and 
generous employers, and their attitude 
will develop friendly and self-respecting 
workers. Above all, an interest in profits 
will result in an interest in the employers’ 
welfare. We are sorry that Salome 
Shepard, when she marries, insists on 
giving her husband the mill. She ought 
to have given him an equal share and re- 
tained one-half of it. So capable a business 
woman should be the last person to lay 
aside her responsibilities. A queen who 
is able to rule wisely ought never to abdi- 
cate. But we welcome this book, both 
for what it is and what it promises. 
Women interested in public questions 
will promulgate them in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabins and Salome Shepards. 4H. B. B. 


A Country Doctor. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Riverside Series, No. 56. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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WANTED A BETTER POST-OFFICE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 





troversy follows the letters. H. B. B. 


THE POET AND THE MAN. Recollections | 
and Appreciations of James Russell | 
Lowell. By Francis H. Underwood, 
LL.D. Boston: 
1893. Price, $1. 


Mr. Underwood first met Mr. Lowell in 
1853 when the author was 34 years of 
age, and had already passed through the 
most inspiring and characteristic period 
of his literary career. As the biographer 
truly says, ‘‘Never was there a more com- 
plete mingling of opposites than in 
Lowell’s opinions, tastes and instincts.” 
An aristocrat in tastes and sympathies, 
like Edmund Quincy, under the spell of 
Maria White’s moral enthusiasm, Lowell, 
in his earlier years, glowed with an apos- 
tolic fervor, which found expression in 
such poems as The Present Crisis and 
Lines on the Fugitive Slave Law—utter- 
ances that embody the spirit of the aboli- 
tion movement, — any ow 
the early fiery songs of Whittier, and will 
live as long as men’s hearts kindle with 
the love of justice and liberty. From in- 
timate personal and literary associations 
extending through Lowell’s middle life, 
Underwood’s recollections are vivid, and 


Lee and Shepard. | 





his estimates suggestive. He idealizes his 


CONCORD JUNCTION, MAss., MAy 17,1893. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union here have been circulating a peti- 
tion in favor of a better post-office. One 


where narcotics are not sold, where smok- 


ing is forbidden, in which loafing is not 
allowed, and to which women may go 
without reasonable fear of rudeness. 

We have met with strange opposition in 
some quarters, while others have gladly 
signed their names. Our report is now 
ready for the public. It contains about 
2,000 words. We cannot afford to pay for 
printing, but we would agree to purchase 
one hundred copies. MAry B. LANE. 








TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS 


Are unpopular. But there is one form of 
trust against which no one has anything 
to say. That is the trust which the public 
reposes in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the 
best of it is the trust is fully justified by 
the merit of the medicine. For, remem- 
ber, Hoop’s Sarsaparilla CUREs. 

Hoop’'s PI.vs are purely vegetable, and 
do not purge, pain or gripe. Sold by all 
druggists. 


work of N. P. Gilman on profit sharing, a | 


| made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE .4.¢S:359%. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Ola French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old igh 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s ~~ com.- 
lete. Kkellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 
english, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, an 
Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accom- 
modate all penenate for admission. For Program 
address as above. 





Gvsnrancns COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
| shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
| address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 

















“FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Oct. 10, 1892. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
TION and the West, 8.00 A. M. accommodation, and 
| 4 F. M. express, sleeping cars for Chicago and St. 

uis, 


For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 
eS '- M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 


For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.10, 
11 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For ConcoRD, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.15 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcusurRG, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 
1.05, 8.00, 7.00 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.15 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, amen street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 





“That bright journal, Wives and Daughters,” 


— Woman's Journal, Boston. 


“Wives and 
Daughters.’ 


PUBLISHED AT TORONTO, AND 
LONDON, CANADA. 


Conducted by Mrs. John Cameron, 
Assisted by Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





A Monthly Journal, conducted by women for 
women, and aiming to be on the side of whatever 
is highest and best in woman’s work and woman’s 
aspirations. 

Enjoys an influential circulation throughout the 
whole Dominion, and, to a large extent, in the 
United States, but more particularly in the Province 
of Ontario, the largest, most populous, wealthy 
and progressive of the Provinces. Therefore a good 
medium for advertising. 





KIND WORDS: 


From the Countess of Aberdeen. 

HaAppo Hovusk, Aberdeen, Scotland, Dec. 1, 1890. 

Lady Aberdeen begs to congratulate Mrs. Cam- 
eron most sincerely on the high promise of the new 
venture, and will be much obliged if she will direct 
that two copies should be sent to her at the above 
address every month. Lady Aberdeen hopes that 
Mrs. Cameron will not mind her making some 
extracts from ‘‘Wives and Daughters” for a little 
magazine which she herself is editing in connection 
with a Young Women’s Christian Association in 
Scotland. 


From Miss Frances E. Willard. 

“Wives and Daughters,” edited by Mrs. John 
Cameron and Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald, is a publi- 
cation that shows how our Canadian cousins are 
marching on in their day and generation to the 
great empire and beautiful land of men. It has a 
winsome kindliness of visage, and we believe will 
become the attached friend of all women who may 
listen to its utterances.” 





50 Cents a Year. Address 


“Wives and Daughters,” 


LONDON, CANADA. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and uccompanied by notes concerning 
them wyitten by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
S. E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLA HvuTCHINS STEUART. 
Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the lenting Yo-7 and Business Firms of 
e " 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investment+ 





LADIES |" sucecsmmsou™ 


WELL COOKED FOOD, EFFICIENT J LUNCH 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL, 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epxan D. Cueney. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 

Cloth, $3.00. 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in makin, boo 
exceedingly readable, and free from ae ee 
that makes up a great part of so man wr hies. 

This volume is not only an account of the lite and 
works of the sculptor, but:a sketch of the period 
politically and artistically. — Boston Times. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 





By Evizaseru Hype Botrume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable, t 
author gives in this book the results ay Dearly chives 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws gross ht en the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 
unity and welfars of the American State can afford 
to neglect her testimony. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 


By Rev. F. M. Srracvue. Cloth, $1.75. 


“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
bensive indictment of our present system of business 
that bas yet appeared. It is a summ not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better, 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nothing less than a radical change in 
Go Epptheds which have hitherto dominated the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UnpERWoopD, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
for he has an wanonal ploncure in front of him, and 
he may well envy me, for I have read it twice.” it isa 
charming book. 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARRieTre R. SHaAT- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
cqpeotally prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as possible,_-containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debatin , of 
making motions, of voting, ete., ete..—while a’ 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others : 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional). 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (1U.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 

The Boston Political Class. 
ff eer and The Woman Suffrage League 
The Old and New, of Maiden, Mass. 
The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 
The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 





KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton Junction, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


Making them the most elastic of all Textile 
Fabrics, and are for the following uses : 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 


FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING. 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 





METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the busin centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stati and st landing 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price. 
Location central to est retail stores and places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 











Prices Very Reasonable. 





| 





T. D. COOK & CO.,, 


WANTED : A young housekeeper, aged about 25 
to 28, at Chicago, this summer; family of six, 
keep two servants oomrt twelve-room house. 
Lady wanted must be of h gh character and educa- 
tion, and will be considered one of the family. 





Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 


Wages, $20 per month and board. Address fully, 
MRS. V., P. O. Box 688, Chicago. 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s ay! Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his ew discontinued, he 
must pay all arre 8, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








CHICAGO NOTES. 


Edgar Poe has given us a vivid descrip- 
tion of a descent into the Maelstrom, pur- 
porting to be written by a cool-headed man 
who had gone through the experence and 
lived to tell of it. But even he did not 
try to write the description while he was 
still in the midst of the whirlpool. It is 
almost as hard to write in the World’s 
Congress of Representative Women as it 
would be in the bewildering sweep of the 
Maelstrom. 

In the ample accommodations of the 
Memorial Art Palace on the Lake front, 
there are in progress simultaneously, 
every day, two main Congresses, in the 
two great halls dedicated respectively to 
Washington and to Columbus; half a 
dozen minor Congresses in as many lesser 
halls, each one of which would be re- 
garded as a capacious auditorium any- 
where else; and an indefinite number of 
“conferences,” ¢.¢., smaller meetings, in 
from thirty to forty smaller halls on the 
upper floor — meetings educational, reli- 
gious, philanthropic, scientific, literary, 
artistic. When you look at the pro- 
grammes of the two main Congresses, you 
feel like the small boy who wishes he 
were twins, so that while one half of him 
went to school, the other half could go 
fishing. But, when you glance over the 
programmes of all the other meetings in 
progress at the same time, you realize 
that twinhood could not nearly meet the 
case, and you sigh, with the Scotchman: 
“To think that so many good opportu- 
nities in life have to be lost, just for want 
of a little ubiquity!” It is an embarrass- 
ment of riches. ‘his morning one of the 
Danish delegates, Miss Kirstine Frederik- 
sen, said, “Oh, I wish I had twenty pairs 
of ears!” 

There are delegates here from England, 
Scotland, France, Germany, Greece, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Finland, Switzerland, 
Russia, Bohemia, South America, Iceland 
and Australia. Delegates from Italy and 
Spain are on the way, and are expected to 
arrive before the week closes. There is 
an earnest delegation from Canada. There 
is said to be a delegate from the Cape of 
Good Hope. The flags of all nations make 
a rainbow-hued firmament above the great 
halls of Washington and Columbus. In 
the former, conspicuous among the rest, is 
a huge yellow banner with an amazing 
dragon sprawling over it, which must 
hail from the Celestial Empire. To see a 
large audience of women sit calmly under 
the brooding presence of such a monster 
ought forever to disprove the skits at 
women’s nervousness. The entrance hall 
and corridors are decked with statues and 
palms, and the whole city seems to be 
overflowing with hospitality, receptions 
to right and left filling up every chink of 
spare time. Even the weather has been 
steadily fine. 

The attendance at the opening was 
worthy of the great occasion ; so was Mr. 
Bonney’s speech; and it was pleasant to 
hear how heartily the names of the early 
woman suftragists were cheered, whenever 
they were referred to in the addresses as 
having helped by their pioneer work to 
pave the way for this great gathering. 
The beauty and gracious presence of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, the energy and eloquence 
of Mrs. Henrotin, and the great interest 
felt in the long array of foreign delegates, 
all contributed to the brilliancy of the 
opening. 

Of course there is another side to the 
picture. The Art Palace is not wholly 
finished; a wild incongruous chaos of 
building. materials is lying about; the 
sound of hammer, saw and plane and the 
shrieks of railroad whistles comtend with 
the voices of the speakers, and some parts 
of the interior of the building still wear 
a rather bare and barn-like air. There is 
something of the same heterogeneity 
about the programme, on which represen- 
tative women and women not representa- 
tive, women of weight and women of no 
weight, are mingled together. But, in the 
rich variety and abundance of what is 
really excellent and valuable, it would be 
a very ill-conditioned mind that could 
dwell upon these minor defects. It is a 
great and unique Congress; it will do a 
vast amount of good; and the labor of 
getting it up must have been herculean. 





Too much praise cannot be given to the 
energy and executive ability of Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall and Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, president and secretary of the 
Woman’s National Council, who have had 
the management of this Woman’s Con- 
gress, and who have borne the immense 
labor involved in making the arrange- 
ments for it. 

It is a happy circumstance that the 
World’s Congress of Representative 
Women should have had the opening 
place in the series of World’s Congresses 
that are to last all summer. The omen 
is propitious. 

One very pleasant thing about the Con- 
gress was the warm interest the audiences 
evidently felt in the woman suffrage ques- 
tion. All allusions to it were cheered, no 
matter in what meeting they occurred. 
There were assemblies of club women, of 
kindergarteners, of artists and authors, of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and of women representing various 
other philanthropic societies, besides the 
associations devoted to subjects regarded 
as more radical and revolutionary—suf- 
frage, temperance, social purity, dress- 
reform, etc. There were religious con. 
ferences representing, respectively, half 
a dozen different denominations, from 
Roman Catholic to Unitarian and Jewish, 
each setting forth the good work the 
women of that particular chureh had done. 
And in all these diverse gatherings of 
women, so far as my observations went, 
every allusion to woman suffrage was the 
signal for immediate applause. The special 
department Congress of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
was packed to suffocation; people fairly 
fought to get in, and ropes had to be 
stretched across the door. Eager audi- 
tors crowded every ledge and coign of 
vantage ; one woman climbed into the lap 
of the great statue of John Harvard, a 
fine place from which to see and hear, 
and other women sat around his feet on 
the pedestal. 

This interest in the suffrage question 
was general and unmistakable. I think it 
surprised even the warmest advocates of 
the reform. It was a source of much 
satisfaction to the old suffragists, and also 
to the young ones. Early in the week, a 
woman suffrage meeting was announced 
by the committee on civil government, of 
which Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman was 
chairman. It was to be held in the hall 
of that committee. But the audience so 
far exceeded the accommodations that the 
meeting had to adjourn to the largest hall 
in the building, where great overflow 
meetings devoted to woman suftrage were 
held every afternoon for the rest of the 
week. [The regular sessions of the 
World’s Congress were held morning and 
evening, which left the afternoons free.] 
As one Chicago daily said, any meeting 
the announcement of which had even a 
suggestion of woman suffrage about it, 
generally had to overflow from room to 
room till it finally landed in the great Hall 
of Washington. Mrs. Lucy Stone’s white 
cap was a centre of affectionate interest 
wherever it appeared. Miss Anthony, 
who made many addresses during the 
week, and seemed to bear the fatigue 
better than most young women could have 
done, was always warmly greeted by the 
audience, and was one of the few speakers 
who could always be heard. There were 
many women on the programme whose 
voices were wholly inadequate to the large 
halls, and some who could not be heard 
farther back than the front row. The 
strains of ‘‘Coronation,” or sume other 
good old tune, were apt to come floating 
in from one or another of the religious 
conferences, and add to the difficulty. 
Almost every one took these little draw- 
backs good naturedly, however, and felt 
that it was good to be there. 

A large quantity of suffrage leaflets 
were distributed. They had been provided 
by the thoughtfulness of Mrs. C. C. 
Hussey, of New Jersey, and her daughter, 
Dr. Mary Hussey, did most of the work of 
giving them out. 

Official reports of the Congress will be 


issued later, and will fill several volumes. 
A. 8. B. 


bhliaiprmigioas 
A RESULT OF THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall is reported as 
saying: 

The outcome of this Congress must be 
the demand in all countries for equal in- 
dustrial opportunities, equal educational 
privileges, equal freedom for professional 
activity, equal wages for equal work, and 
an equal moral standard for both men and 
women. 

The women in every country will find 
that the equal demand of the women of 
other countries gives them moral support. 
This coming together of the women of the 
nations gives a new significance to the 
—— phrase, ‘‘the solidarity of human 

nterests.” 

Out of this wil! grow a permanent inter- 
national parliament, where the women of 
all countries will meet to discuss their 
common interests and their reciprocal re- 
lations, In this permanent parliament will 





finally be discussed great public questions 
that concern both men and women, or, 
rather, that concern all humanity inde- 
pendent of sex. 


+e 
WORLD’S CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 


It is impossible for the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL to give a full report or even a syn- 
opsis of the part that women have taken 
at Chicago, during the past two weeks, in 
the Congress Auxiliary of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, of which Mr. 
Bonney, as president, made the opening 
address reported in part last week. It is 
significant that the Woman’s Congress 
opened the series. The official programmes 
may be given hereafter. H. B. B. 


—e- 
TEXAS EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 


A call for a convention of men and 
women interested in the enfranchisement 
of women, to meet in Dallas, May 10, to 
organize an equal suffrage association 
for the State of Texas, and elect dele- 
gates to the World’s Fair Convention of 
the National-American Suffrage Associa- 
tion, was signed as follows: 

Mrs. Renecca Henry Hayes, 


Galveston, Vice-President for Texas of the Na- 
tional-American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Mrs. Evizanetu A. Fry, 

San Antonio, Superintendent of Suffrage Depart- 
ment for Texas of the W. C. T. U., also mem- 
ber N. A. W.S.A. 

Grace Danrortu, M.D., Granger. 
Mrs. AvuRELIA MOHL, 

Editorial Staff Houston Post, Houston. 
Mrs. Saran C. ACHESON, 

Denison, Gen. Vice-President of State W. C. T. U. 
Mrs. Evizanetu Strone Tracy, 
Houston, late State Reporter Union Signal, 

Chicago. 

Mrs. W. S. Hernpon, 
Tyler, Northeastern Division President W.C.T.U. 
Mrs. Marcaret L. Watson, 
Beaumont, Correspondent New Orleans Delta. 
Mrs. Bettie Gay, 
Columbus, of the Texas Alliance. 
Mrs. Mary E. PENDERGAST, 
President Mexia W. C. T. U. 
E.tuen Lawson Dasns, M.D., 
Fort Worth. 

This call was published in the news- 
papers all over Texas. The Galveston 
Daily News published a lengthy interview 
with Mrs. Hayes. On the morning of the 
convention the Dallas Morning News gave 
an interesting interview, in which the 
most salient points in favor of woman 
suffrage, as expressed by Mrs. Hayes, 
Mrs. Fry, Dr. Danforth, and Mrs. Watson, 
were set forth, and on the following day 
it published a good report of the meet- 
ings. 

The opening session was held in the 
parlors of the Windsor House. Mrs. 
Hayes, as temporary chairman, gave a 
brief résumé of her experience in the 
work, both as vice-president for Texas of 
the National Suffrage Association and in 
connection with her recent efforts to 
organize a State Association. 


During the past year she had accom- 
plished a vast correspondence, addressing 
and receiving replies from prominent men 
and women in every section of the State, 
including a majority of those actively en- 
gaged in political and public life. She had 
met with the warmest sympathy for her 
views, and was herself surprised at the 
rapid growth of equal suffrage sentiment 
among conservative people. Only one 
woman among those she addressed was 
antagonistic to political equality, while 
the opinion of the gentlemen was unani- 
mous in its favor. Many political men 
had pledged their efforts and votes toward 
furthering a suffrage bill in the Texas 
Legislature, should it be properly pre- 
sented and pushed. Mrs. Hayes did not 
believe in conventions or associations with 
closed doors and caucuses; gentlemen 
were made welcome and invited to join 
and work for the organization, and the 
— to inspect its work. All the 

outhern States, with the exception of 


four, including Texas, had thrifty organ- | 


izations. She,believed that, if effected, the 
Texas organization would be the star of 
its sister associations, as Texas was the 
star of the Union. 


The following are items in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws drafted and adopted : 


This association shall be known as the 
Texas Equal Rights Association, auxilia 
to the National-American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

Its object shall be to advance the indus- 
trial, educational and legal rights of women 
and to secure suffrage to them by appro- 
priate State legislation. 

Any local equal rights association may 
become auxiliary to the State Equal Rights 
Association by indorsing the constitution 
and paying dues to the State treasurer. 
Any person may become a member of this 
association by indorsing the constitution 
and paying dues to the State treasurer. 
No distinction on account of sex shall be 
made in members or eligibility to office in 
this association. 

The dues amount to 50 cents 
ber, 25 cents of which go to the 
Association. 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 


President, Mrs. Rebecca Henry Hayes, 
Galveston ; first vice-president, Mrs. S. L. 
Trumbull, Dallas; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Fry, San Antonio; 
third vice-president, Mrs. W. S. Hern- 
don, Tyler; fourth vice-president, Mrs. 
Sarah ©. Atcheson, Denison; fifth vice- 
president, Mrs.Elizabeth kag A Houston ; 
reeording secretary, Mrs. Margaret L. 
Beaumont ; a ing sec- 

abbs, Fort 


er mem- 
ational- 


Watson, 
retary, Dr. Ellen Lawson 





Worth; treasurer, Mrs. W. D. Knowles, 
Dallas; State organizer, Mrs. S. L. Trum- 
bull, Dallas. 

The delegates elected to the National- 
American W. 8. Association were: . 
Elizabeth A. Fry, Mrs. M. L. Watson, 
Mrs. 8. C. Acheson; alternates, Mrs. W. 
S. Herndon, Dr. Ellen Lawson Dabbs, 
Mrs. Alice M. McAnulty, of Circleville. 

Each charter member is empowered 
with the right of a local organizer, both 
in her own and other towns. The work 
will be prosecuted by means of suffrage 
literature and lectures. 

The charter members include: Mrs. 
Rebecca Henry Hayes, Galveston; Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Fry, San Antonio; Dr. Ellen 
Lawson Dabbs, Fort Worth; Col. E. L. 
Dohoney, Paris; Dr. Grace Danforth, 
Granger; Mrs. Margaret L. Watson, 
Beaumont; Mrs. Alice M. McAnulty, Cir- 
cleville; Mrs. B. M. Burchill, Fort Worth; 
Mrs. W. 8S. Herndon, Tyler; Mrs. 8. C. 
Acheson, Denison; Mr. L. B. Roebuck, 
Italy; Josephine Goodhue, Beaumont; 
Kittie M. Ashald, Beaumont; Mr. A. H. 
Ashald, Beaumont; Mrs. Julia Russell, 
Beaumont; Mr. T. J. Russell, Beaumont ; 
Mrs. J. A. S. Curtis, Beaumont; Mrs. 
Eugenia A. Ford, Orange; Mrs. F. H. 
Danforth, Granger; Mrs. F. H. Camp, 
Alice D. Hillyer, Mrs. W. D. Knowles, 
Dallas; Mrs. L. C. Wall, Miss Fanny L. 
Armstrong, Mrs. 8. P. Hays and Mrs. C. 
W. Watkins, Dallas; Miss Emma Barney, 
Mrs. 8S. L. Trumbull, Dallas; Mrs. Juline 
Williams, Mrs. J. C. Craig, Dallas; Mrs. 
Letta V. McConnell, Dallas; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Strong Tracy, Houston; Mrs. A. H. 
Mohl, Houston. 

Hattie Huntington, of Minden, La., the 
writer on social and alliance topics, and 
regular contributor to the National Econo- 
mist, said that as there was no organization 
of the kind in Louisiana, she came to ally 
herself to the nearest association. 

Capt. Ogilvie, also of Louisiana, but 
once a resident of Texas, sent his greetin 
to the ladies in convention assembled, wit 
expressed hope that the Texas Equal 
Suftrage Association would prosper and 
succeed in its mission. The ladies re- 
ceived Capt. Ogilvie’s message with a vote 
of thanks. 

David H. McFadden, of Circleville, the 
oldest pioneer of Williamson County, and 
for over sixty years of his seventy- 
seven years a resident of Texas, and one 
of the twelve survivors now living of the 
battle of San Jacinto, sent his greeting to 
the association by his granddaughter, 
Mrs. Alice McAnulty, in which he ex- 
pressed his gratification that he had lived 
to see the day when women would also 
make a struggle for their freedom, and 
likening it to the struggle of Texans for 
independence, wished them the same 
ultimate success. Mr. McFadden’s gal- 
lant message was greeted with a rising 
vote of thanks, and he was enrolled as the 
first honorary member of the association. 

The following resolution was passed 
unanimously : 

Whereas, among the educational forces of the 
present, none exert greater influence in shaping 
public opinion than the press, and as it almost 
universally treats the question of woman suf- 
frage, now one of the leading political questions 
of the near future, in a fair and just manner; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association 
are due it for liberality in the past in the use of 
its columns for advocating the cause. 

The evening meeting was held in the 
Knights of Pythias Hall, Mrs. Hayes pre- 
siding. Addresses were made by Col. 
E. H. Dohony, of Paris, Mrs. Mohl, Dr. 
Danforth, President John H. Copeland, 
of the Texas Press Association, and Hon. 
Charles Culmore, of Houston. 

With the exception of an unfortunate 
drifting into a religious discussion at one 
time, the convention seems to have been 
harmonious and highly successful. It 
was reported to the convention that three 
ladies had voted in Houston, to wit, Mrs. 
Cora Bacon Foster, Mrs. Ella Hewatt and 
Mrs. Bryan. It is not improbable that 
Texas may follow Kansas in progression 
of the Southwestern States. 


a 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The eligibility of women for office of 
ruling elder came before the Cumberland 
Presbyterian General Assembly in ses- 
sion in Little Rock, Arkansas, last week. 
It was raised by the fact that the Nolin 
Presbytery had elected and sent Mrs. 
Claggett as delegate to theassembly. The 
committee to which the matter was re- 
ferred presented minority and majority 
reports, the latter recommending that 
Mrs. Claggett be given a seat. An ac- 
count from Little Rock, May 20, says: 


An air of suppressed interest in the im- 
pending woman eldership struggle per- 
vaded all the preliminary business of the 
morning session of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian General Assembly this morning. 
It colored the prayers during the devotion- 
al half hour. Immediately thereafter the 
discussion of the minority report against 
seating the woman was called up as unfin- 
ished business, and the Rev. 8. M. Tem- 
pleton, who had yielded the floor for a 
special order on the previous day, con- 
tinued his remarks, pending which a mo- 
tion was made and lost to postpone the 
consideration of the question. After much 
sparring and many adroit speeches on 
either side, a motion prevailed to table the 
minority report. The question then re- 
curred on the majority report in favor of 
seating Mrs. Claggett, of Kentucky, which 
was adopted by a majority of forty. So 
there is a woman elder in that church. 


The question as to whether women 
shall vote in the parishes of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Connecticut is to 
come before the diocesan convention to be 





held in June. 


In Philadelphia, during last week, there 
was in session a deliberative body of 
women which has met annually for more 
than 200 years, and has been largely 
instrumental in opening the way for the 
Congress in Chicago. This was the 
yearly meeting of Women Friends, which 
(conjointly with a similar body of men 
Friends) has been transacting the busi- 
ness of that religious society. The daily 
attendance at the women’s meeting aver- 
aged about 2,000. For the government of 
this large body there are no parliamentary 
rules, except the golden rule; and there 
is no presiding officer other than the 
clerk, whose duty it is to record the senti- 
ments and decisions of the meeting. No 
formal vote is ever taken ; if there is gen- 
eral unity with a measure it is approved; 
if there is much disunity the matter is 
dropped or postponed until another year. 
The subjects considered included the con- 
dition of the society, education, first-day 
schools, temperance, Indian affairs, the 
needs of the colored people, impure liter- 
ature, and peace and arbitration. 

The Philadelphia Ledger remarks : 


The conduct of this meeting is a living 
illustration of the truth that ‘‘Where the 
spirit of the Lord is there is liberty,” for 
in no large parliamentary body in this 
country is the business transacted with 
so much harmony, order and dignity. It 
is also a demonstration that it is possible 
for each member of a community to be 
so filled with consideration for the rights 
of others that no government is necessar 
except the restraining power of the indi- 
vidual conscience. F. M. A. 


a he os 


IN THE WOMAN’S BUILDING. 


The series of Congresses in the Woman’s 
Building at the World’s Fair opened on 
May 15 with a lecture by Miss Jane Meade 
Welch, of Buffalo, N. Y., on ‘*The Find- 
ing of the New World.”’ It is intended 
that every day, under the auspices of the 
Board of Lady Managers, some well- 
known woman will deliver an address. 
There is no admission fee to these meet- 
ings and many opportunities will be 
afforded for free discussion. Among the 
women who have already given addresses 
in the Woman’s Building are Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Lillie 
D. Blake and Mrs. Jenness-Miller. The 
subject of Mrs. Howe’s address was: 
‘*Woman’s Place in Plato’s Republic.” 
‘Could Plato have been here during this 
past woman’s week,” said Mrs. Howe, 
‘the would have said: ‘My dreams have 
come true, and the pattern of the golden 
city I know to be in the heavens, has been 


drawn here.’ ” F. M. A. 
————+or—___—_ 


WOMEN IN KANSAS MUNICIPALITIES. 


At the evening meeting of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
in Chicago, on Thursday, May 18, Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns, president of the Kansas 
State Woman Suffrage Society, spoke as 
follows: 


To the Kansan all roads lead to Kansas, 
and my theme, ‘‘Woman and the Munici- 
pality,’’ suggests Kansas. The women of 
Kansas who possess the qualifications re- 
quired by men for legal voters, are voters 
in the municipalities. We have voted 
there for the seventh time. We vote in 
286 cities, for every little village they 
organize into a city, and the women are 
then voters for all the city offices. 

We are being asked what is the effect of 
our innovation, the effect upon woman 
herself, upon children and upon society, 
whether women go office-mad, and 
whether they secure all the offices to 
which they are eligible. We are asked 
what is the effect upon municipal govern- 
ment and what is the political effect, and 
do women vote, and what are the scenes 
like at the polls, and what are these vot- 
ing women like, and what is the prospect 
of a further extension of the suffrage, and 
what are the chances of securing the 
whole loaf, of which we are now in posses- 
sion of two slices? 

As to the effect upon woman, it has 
been all gain and no loss. She has sus- 
tained no dulling of the edges of her per- 
ceptions of womanliness and grace. She 
has gained in power, she has found out 
that strength and not weakness demands 
respect, and especially the respect of man. 
She has gained in self-respect and sex re- 
spect. She has come to put a higher value 
upon womankind and has a keener and 
clearer sense of political justice. Her inter- 
est and the responsibilities put upon her 
have compelled her to inform herself about 
public affairs, so that she is now a more 
general newspaper reader than she used 
to be; and I venture the assertion that 
the voting women in the State of Kansas 
are better informed upon current events 
than those of any other State, unless it 
be Wyoming. There has been added a 
stimulus to the movement toward admit- 
ting women to new places of occupation, 
and to equal pay for equal work. We 
have suffered no curtailment of privileges, 
or of rights, or of the consideration of 
men, and suffrage has not proven the lev- 
eller which it was predicted it would be. 
The home is no sufferer. Our women who 
vote at every election are as much home- 
keepers and homemakers as they ever 
were. Fae have as much skill and pride 
in housewifery as women anywhere. 
There is no decadence of childhood care. 
Our women are going on just as they used 
to do in swapping their cooking receipts 
and borrowing the children’s dress pat- 
terns of the neighbors, and they believe 
quite as much in the perfection of their 
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own babies and the superiority of their 
own husbands as do the women of any of | 
the States where women are not voters. 

Perhaps you will say that the damage 
comes from office-holding which follows 
suftrage. In Kansas there are twenty-four 
women superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, but these women were elected by the 
votes of men, because women do not vote 
for that office. So whether we are en- 
franchised or not, we have the women in 
office. During the six years since we 
have been enfranchised, we have elected 
a dozen women to the office of mayor, and 
we have 286 every year. One dozen 
women mayors in six years is not a very 
large percentage. About eight of our 
cities have in that length of time elected 
the entire administration of women, and 
you will be glad to know that the experi- 
ment worked well. With a woman mayor 
and a cabinet of women officials, we man- 
age to guide the government very safely, 
and commonly there has been a second 
term which was more creditable than the 
first. This year we have elected only two 
women mayors. Buda Springs elected 
Mrs. Emma Barnes and gave her a council 
of women, and the first thing they did 
was to pass an ordinance for the abolition 
of certain disorderly paeee which were 
proving very demoralizing to the boys, 
and those nuisances folded their tents like 
the Arabs and silently flitted away be- 
tween two days, and did not wait to see 
what the enforcement of the ordinance 
would be like. One other city, a county 
seat, elected a woman mayor and gave 
her a council of men, and another count 
seat elected two women to the council, 
and these are all the women elected to the 
city offices except the city treasurers and 
the city clerks, and the women of the 
school boards. This year we elected a 
woman to the office of city attorney. The 
city of Holton elected Mrs. Brown, and 
she performs the duties with credit. I 
asked one lady how she managed to per- 
form the duties of an office without neg- 
lecting her four children. She said she 
managed things just as she did when she 
went to prayer-meeting ; she had not sac- 
rificed her home. In our State the elec- 
tions are usually at the instigation of 
men, and women are elected for certain 
specific purposes ; and they fulfil the pur- 
poses of their election, which cannot al- 
ways be said of the other sex. 

As to the scenes at the polls, we never 
meet with any rudeness or unpleasantness. 
We have gone with our husbands or with- 
out. If we didn’t want to vote his way 
we went without. We have gone in 
groups or alone. Frequently a corre- 
spondent comes from Chicago to see rich 
incidents on election days, spectacular 
and amusing scenes with which to fill his 
letter; but he is generally seriously dis- 
appointed, because he finds the election 
days very tame. He sees a great many wo- 
men on the street, and they look as though 
they were going to the postoffice to mail 
a letter. The woman voter takes all the 
tickets that are handed her with a gra- 
cious smile, and then when she reaches 
the ballot-box, she takes one from some 
hidden place about her person and votes 
it, dropping the rest on the floor. 

Now, as to the effect on the municipal- 
ity, we have not inaugurated the millen- 
ium, and there are those who declare that 
we have things just about as we found 
them, but the women voters have been 
depended upon for the support of worthy 
men and excellent measures. They have 
not shown themselves lacking in business 
sagacity or interest for moral issues. 
They have been particularly careful in 
voting where moral questions were the 
issues. We have demanded high moral 
character in the men who were presented 
for our votes, and the result has been the 
election of a better class of men to city 
offices. Of course we have made mistakes, 
and we have learned that executive ability 
and business experience are necessary for 
efficient officers. It takes a pretty good, 
all-around sort of a man to make the kind 
of official that women demand, and that 
kind of men don’t want office. They usu- 
ally have their hands full. When we can’t 
get the best men we take the best we can 
get, but we are making an effort to get 
only the very best. 


+e -- 
BROOKLYN ANNUAL MEETING. 
Editevs Woman's Journal : 

The annual meeting of the Brooklyn Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was held May 
16. The routine business and election of 
officers being disposed of, the members 
were entertained by an informal talk from 
Miss M. H. Andrews, of Brooklyn, on the 
Hawaiian situation. Having been in the 
island since last June, and having had un- 
usual advantages through relatives, she 
had a thorough understanding of these 
matters, and gave a very interesting sum- 
mary, beside some selections on the native 
guitar or ukalali. Dr. Lubetz, a Russian 
lady, then gave a clear exposition of the 
extradition treaty, and aroused much in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 

JESSIE I. Cassipy, Cor. Sec. 

Brooklyn, May 19, 1892. 


Oe" 


WOMEN GUARDIANS OF THE INSANE. 





In Kansas women have a share in the 
management of the insane. The State 
Board of Charities, Mrs. Mary E. Lease, 
president, recently elected Mrs. Emma 
Pack, editor of The Farmer’s Wife, amem- 
ber of the board of supervisors of the 
Topeka Insane Asylum, and Miss Minnie 
Wilson and Miss Arlie Randolph members 
of the board of the Osawatomie Insane 
Asylum. Dr. Alla Kliberg was elected 
physician to women in the former institu- 
tion and Dr. Emily White in the latter. | 
In this respect, as in some others, Kansas | 
leads most of the States. \ 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


ANNIE B. TURLEY. 


‘Alas! for my strong staff which is 
broken, and for my beautiful rod which 
is taken away.” On Saturday, May 6, I 
received the following telegram: ‘Mrs. 
Turley died yesterday. Funeral to-day at 
my residence. B.F. Clark.” I took the 
10.42 A. M. train for Minneapolis. That 
brave, beautiful life had been shortened 
by surgery. She died in the hospital, 
where she had gone in the hope of gain- 
ing a degree of health which would en- 
able her to prosecute successfully the 
philanthropic work to which she was 
devoted. Finding herself unable to fill 
her engagements at Chicago, she promptly 
made arrangements to go to the hospital. 
She was told that there were ninety-eight 
chances out of one hundred for her recov- 
ery. Of extremely hopeful temperament, 
yet, with characteristic prudence, she set 
her house in order for the long journey 
which has no returning. A letter to Dr. 
Clark, to be opened in the event of her 
death, gave addresses of persons to 
be telegraphed to, and instructions as to 
her burial beside her husband at Mt. 
Pulaski, Il]. The funeral services in 
Minneapolis were simple, according to 
request; yet seldom are so many sincere 
mourners where there was no one related 
by ties of blood. Those who gathered 
around the flower-covered casket wept 
the loss of a true and faithful friend and 
an able leader. They thought, too, of 
the bereaved sister and other kindred who 
would gather in sorrow around the clay 
whose beauty even death had touched 
with loving hand. Pure, white Easter 
lilies were tied with the golden-hued rib- 
bon which she loved so well and wore so 
loyally, and loving hands had pinned a 
little golden knot upon her snowy robe. 
A profusion of white and yellow roses, 
white carnations, and clusters of trailing 
arbutus exhaled their fragrance around 
her, fitting types of a life so full of inspi- 
ration and helpful influence as hers had 
been. Her last business transaction was 
the payment of a debt. In the prime of 
life, and eminently fitted, by natural en- 
dowments, education, experience, circum- 
stances and zeal for a great work for 
equal rights in this needy field,—upon 
whom will her mantle fall? Would that 
every woman might have a portion of that 
strong, brave, beautful spirit! 

JULIA B. NELSON. 
odin 
TO ANNIE B. TURLEY. 


BY B. F. CLARK. 


“Eternal Love,’’—this ever was her theme, 
Love freely flowing from the ‘‘Fount Supreme’”’ 
Illumed her life with ever bright’ning beam : 
Zealous in every just and noble cause; 
Encouraging reform in social laws. 


Bearing her burden up the hill of life; 

Aiming to find some good in every strife : 
Consoling those in grief,—bearing her own, 
Opening the door of hope to those who mourn; 
Endeavoring to help ‘‘the lamb that’s shorn.”’ 


Wearing a smile e’en when her heart was sad; 

Portraying joy—that others might be glad; 

Braving the shoals of life, where others falter, 

Bringing sweet Peace upon the troubled water : 

**Eternal Love’’ will ever be her theme, 

Risen still nearer to the ‘‘Fount Supreme.”’ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


——- +e --—_ 


MISS HORATIA 8S. WARE. 


In the death of Miss Horatia S. Ware, 
which occurred last Thursday week, a 
great hearted, high minded, rarely gifted 
and noble woman is lost to the world. 
Miss Ware was born and has always lived 
in Boston, was prominently identified with 
its best social, intellectual and religious 
life. She was a leading member of Dr. 
Bartol’s church until that parish ceased 
to be, and since then has been one of Rev. 
C. G. Ames’ parishioners. The death of 
Miss Ware’s only brother, Rev. L. G. 
Ware, of Burlington, Vt., which occurred 
about two years ago, was a terrible shock 
from which she never wholly recovered. 
She leaves two sisters, Mrs. Alanson Bige- 
low, senior, and Mrs. George Lane, of 
Newton, and has a Jarge family of nieces 
and nephews, all of whom were devotedly 
attached to her. The funeral took place 
last week from the Berkeley, where 
she and Mrs. Bigelow have made their 
home of late years. Miss Ware was a 
pronounced and consistent friend of the 
woman suffrage cause, a subscriber to the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, and a generous con- 
tributor to the work of the Association. 
We shall miss her genial and sympathetic 
presence. H. B. B. 

aiaelieenoas 

Miss Ep1tH May CORMIER, well known 
as a writer, speaker and law student, died 
Tuesday evening in Charlestown. She 
was only twenty-four years of age. She 
was born in Charlestown and graduated 
from the schools of that district. She 
was also a graduate of the Boston Latin 
School and the College of Liberal Arts in 
the class of 91. She was a member of the 
class of 94 of the Boston University Law 
School. She had been a writer for the 


Boston Courier and other publications, 
and had delivered interesting addresses on 
the law and work of her sex. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Mary E. Haggart is contributing a 
series of papers on sanitation to the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Organizer. 


We had the pleasure of calls this week 
from Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and from Mrs. Z. D. Hoxie and 
Miss Hoxie, of Knoxville, Tennessee, all 
earnest friends of woman suffrage. 


At the recent meeting of the Illinois 
State Medical Society, papers were read 
by Drs. Marie J. Mergler and Mary H. 
Thompson, of Chicago, and Katherine 
Miller, of Lincoln, Ill. 


Mrs. H. H. Riddleberger, wife of the 
late Virginia Senator, announces that 
hereafter her newspaper at Woodstock, 
the Shenandoah Herald, is to be ‘‘indepen- 
dent of all political parties or factions of 
parties.” 


The Boston Globe says: ‘Governor 
McKinley thinks woman suffrage of little 
or no consequence beside high protection. 
Ifthe women chiefly interested in McKin- 
ley prices for food and clothing had a vote 
we should soon see.” 


Mrs. H. M. Cunningham, of Houston, 
has just been elected a delegate from the 
Texas Pharmaceutical Association to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association and 
International Congress to be held in Chi- 
cago, Aug. 4. 

Miss Karin Gyllencrentz, of Stockholm, 
is the oldest lady in the service of the 
State railroads of Sweden. She is 65 years 
old and has been connected with the rail- 
roads since 1866, and still attends to her 
duty with promptness and efficiency. 

Edmund Gosse will have in the June 
Century a criticism on Christina Rossetti, 
who has been much talked of for the 
laureateship. It is preceded by a con- 
sideration of the position of woman in 
poetry. The paper contains a portrait of 
Miss Rossetti by her brother, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 


AW. C. T. U. for Japan is to be organ- 
ized by the W. C. T. U. of Tokio, as a 
valuable result of the self-sacrificing work 
of the lamented Miss Mary Allen West. 
A meeting will be held on the first, 
second and third of June, and Mr. Sho 
Nemoto, a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, is helping the ladies with their prep- 
arations. 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: 

It must be very gratifying to such 
women as Lucy Stone and Susan B. An- 
thony to meet with such reception as they 
are now receiving from the representative 
women of the United States. Both have 
fairly,and by long service, won their hon- 
ors. They have lived to see wonderful 
changes in public sentiment along the 
lines they have advocated for many years. 

The Woman’s Charity Club has taken 
rooms on Park Street. With the New 
‘England Women’s Club, the Mayflower 
Club, the Charity Club, and the rooms of 
theWoman Suffrage Association on a line, 
Park Street may undergo a popular 
change of appellation. What if it should 
be dubbed Club Woman’s Row? 


President Cleveland has appointed ex- 
Gov. John D. Long, of Massachusetts, a 
member of the board of visitors to the 
naval academy in place of Gov. William 
McKinley, of Ohio, who was unable to 
serve. There is still one|practical vacancy 
on the board, caused by the fact that Min- 
ister Blount, who was appointed a mem- 
ber, cannot serve owing to his absence in 
Hawaii. 


It is expected that Rev. Florence E. 
Kollock will remain about two months in 
and near Chicago, much to the gratifica- 
tion of her former congregation at Engle- 
wood. She has also received an urgent 
invitation from Prof. Wm. T. Harris, 
Commissioner of Education, to participate 
in the deliberations of the Educational 
Congress, to be held there in July, and to 
be one of its honorary vice-presidents. 

Mrs. Ebba Nordqvist, of Helsingfors, 
Finland, a delegate to the World’s Con- 
gresses of women in Chicago from the 
Unionen (a woman suffrage society), is a 
member not only of many temperance and 
charitable societies, but of the press in 
that north country, whose women already 
have many suffrage privileges. She is 
accompanied on her trip to this land by 
her husband, who is commissioner of 
fisheries. 


The Commencement exercises of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind will be 
held at Boston Theatre on June 6, at 3 
P.M. There will be an exhibition of 
gymnastics by the girls and of military 
drill by the boys, literary exercises, illus- 
trations of Physics by sewing machine, 
and an original dialogue. The little ones 
of the kindergarten will show their ‘‘flower 
garden,” An original musical composi- 
tion by a member of the graduating 
class, will be rendered by a trio; diplomas 





will be presented by John S. Dwight; and 


the needs of the kindergarten by Harvey 
N. Shepard. Hon. George S. Hale will 
preside. The public are cordially invited. 


As part of the special work of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion during the last year, a brief his- 
tory of the R. I. W. S. A. has been 
printed. This is the first publication ever 
put out by the society. It was prepared 
under the supervision of the president, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, and much of the 
material was drawn from her recollec- 
tions. While it is but an outline, it shows 
something of what the W. S. A. of 
Rhode Island has done. 


Miss M. T. Todd, of Cynthiana, Ky., 
has been for twelve years postmistress at 
Cynthiana. She was appointed by Presi- 
dent Arthur when she was eighteen years 
old. Through Carlisle and Breckinridge, 
who are her cousins, she was retained 
under Cleveland. When Harrison came 
in, Hon. Robert Lincoln, who is also her 
cousin, secured her retention. Her ad- 
ministration of the office is excellent, and 
there is no complaint except that the 
‘*wheel horses” want it, Miss Todd has 
gone to plead her own cause in Washing- 
ton. 

The Massachusetts Total Abstinence 
Society will observe May 27 as a Temper- 
ance Day. There will be a temperance 


A. M., with an address by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, a conference of no-license 
workers at 1 P. M., in which the various 
interests connected with no-license and 
law enforcement will be discussed, and a 
temperance banquet at 3, at which ex- 
Governor Long will preside. These exer- 
cises will occur at the Bromfield Street 
Church. 


An official position of great responsi- 
bility has been given to an Iowa woman. 
On May 16, the board of supervisors of 
Polk County appointed Mrs. Anna E. 
Hepburn, of Des Moines, county recorder, 
to fill the place made vacant by the recent 
death of her husband. The necessary 
bond was presented, accepted and filed. 
Mrs. Hepburn qualified and was sworn in 
and soon was seated in the chair where 
her honored husband had sat. The action 
of the board is looked upon as correct and 
timely. 


Twenty-five different branches of in- 
struction are open to women at the Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sixteen are 
self-supporting occupations, which have 
been successfully pursued by the gradu- 
ates whose handiwork is represented in 
the exhibit in the Woman’s Building at 
Chicago, viz.: cookery, laundry work, 
sewing, dressmaking, millinery, photog- 
raphy, typewriting, bookkeeping, nor- 
mal training in art education, design, art 
needlework, wood carving, architectural 
drawing and library training. 


Mrs. Anna Lucas, wife of John Lucas, 
of Philadelphia, and one of its best 
known residents, prominently identified 
with the Centennial and the World’s 
Fair, died on May 8, after an illness of 
some months’ duration. Mrs. Lucas was 
born in Philadelphia on March 27, 1836, 
was identified with most of the charitable 
and religious institutions of the city, and 
founded the ItaJian mission in the lower 
part of the city. She was for years the 
president of the Silk Culture Association 
of this country, and presented to Mrs. 
James A. Garfield a gown of silk spun 
from cocoons raised in Philadelphia. 


The Redwing (Minn.) Republican pub- 
lishes a spirited letter from Mrs. Julia B. 
Nelson, of that city, in advocacy of 
woman suffrage, and says: 

If any reader thought of inferring, from 
the fact that only thirty-nine women 
voted for a member of the school board 
last Monday, that only thirty-nine women 
in this city would like to vote and would 
regularly vote at elections, if they had the 
full suffrage, that reader may learn from 
Mrs. Nelson’s article in another column 
the inconsequence of such an inference. 
The suffrage is already too freely extended, 
in our opinion, but we consider sex about 
as absurd a test of adequate qualification 
as color used to be; and to the objector 
who asks: ‘‘Would theaddition of females 
unfit for suffrage to males unfit for suf- 
frage make the case any better?’ we 
should reply: ‘*No; nor any worse.” 


Dr. Helen L. Webster and Prof. Ellen 
Hayes, of Wellesley College, attended the 
World’s Congress of Representative 
Women. Prof. Hayes read a paper on 
‘*Woman’s Dress from the Standpoint of 
Sociology.” Dr. Webster spoke on the 
same subject, and also discussed ‘Our 
Debt to Zurich,” the subject of a paper 
presented by her distinguished colleague, 
Dr. Emily Kempin. Prof. Hayes and Dr. 
Webster were also members of the con- 
ference committee on education, of which 
Miss S. R. Cutler, of Chicago University, 
was chairman. Other members of this 
committee were Miss Marion Talbot, Rev. 
Amanda Deyo, Miss Mary £. Garret, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone 
and Dr. M. Cary Thomas. The general 
report for the United States on education 
of women is to be prepared by Dr. Web- 





and total abstinence mass meeting at 10 | 


many will be furnished by Fraulein Helene 
Lange, and the one for Belgium by Dr. 
Marie Popelin. 


PARK 


Evenings at 8. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, . Manager. 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 








Saturday Matinee at 2. 
COMMENCING SATURDAY, MAY 27. 


“The Golden Wedding,” 


BY FRED MILLER, Jr., 


Composer of the great Boston success, 


SHIP AHOY! 
Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ..............Manager 
Week Commencing May 29. 


JAMES O’NEILL, 


MONDAY EVE. MAY 29, 


Wheelmen’s Gala Night. 











Matinee, Decoration Day. Muay 30. 


L. G. 


McINTOSH 


& CO. 


CORSETS. 


A PERFECT FITTING CORSET 
IS NECESSARY TO THE 
FAULTLESS FITTING 
OF A COSTUME. 


We ure now prepared to give Entire 
Satisfaction without the sacrifice of 
comfort, support, and the absolute free- 
dom of the wearer. 


Victoria Black Silks. 


Samples sent to any address. 


214 BOYLSTON ST. 


MRS. M. G. BROWN’S 


METAPHYSICAL 
DISCOVERY 


Kills the Root of all Disease. 


THREE PREPARATIONS 
which enter the system by absorption through 


The Eyes, Ears and Scalp. 
NO DRUGS THROUGH THE MOUTH. 


Three bottles in a set, p.t up in three sizes, andsold 
at $5.00, $2.50, 81.25. 
Order of druggists, or enclose price to the 


METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 
51 Bond St., New York, 
where please send ten cents for pamphlet of 
100 pages. 

ESTABLISHED OVER THIRTY YEARS. 
Boston Depot — Wholesale and Retail, 


36 and 38 HANOVER STREET. 
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OUR MOTHERS. 


Hundreds of stars in the lovely sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 

Hundreds of birdé that go singing by, 
Hundreds of birds in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of bees in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother, the wide world over! 
_—_ - +e —_— ——_— 
A WOMAN’S WEAKNESS. 


BY CLARENCE H. PEARSON. 





You may talk of brainy women, an’ go braggin’ 
up the sex, 

But I've got no gret opinion of the critters’ intel- 
lecks ; 

Sometimes they seem quite sensible, but you will 
allers find 

Some curis, crazy crotchet in the cranky female 
mind. 


Now, there’s "Lizy Ann McClarigan—that uster 
be a Brown, 

She was, as everybody said, the smartest gal in 
town; 

She married Jim MeClarigan, the editor, you 
know, 

An’ moved away to Centreville some twenty 
year ago. 


Jim bought the local paper out, an’ things went 
middlin’ well 

Until he got onstiddy, an’ then every little spell 

He’d go upon a jamboree, an’ stay a week or 60, 

An’ squander all his currency, an’ let the print- 
in’ go. 


An’ ’Lizy Ann (I must admit the gal in some 
respecks 

Was marster smart in business, considerin’ her 
sex), 

She'd go an’ help the devil sling them types an’ 
things about, 

An’ hustle ’round an’ print the news, an’ git the 
paper out. 


So things went on from year to year, an’ Jim he 
got so low 

He disremembered how to draw a sober breath, 
an’ so 

She had to run the household an’ the printin’ 
oflice too, 

Till Jim, he got the jams, an’ bid this thirsty 
world adoo. 


But ‘Lizy kep’ the business up—I guess she 
makes it pay, 

An’ she runs a better paper than Jim ever did, 
they say; 

An’ she’s bringin’ up five children, an’ a-school- 
in’ of ’em all, 

An’ Jack, the oldest boy, is goin’ to college in 
the fall. 


Now mebbe you'd think that woman an excep- 
tion to the rool, 

But, Lord, she’s jest like all the rest, an’ more or 
less a fool; 

For I heerd her tell Squire Adams she thought it 
wrong because 

The women had no chance to vote an’ help to 
make the laws! 


Now I’d most darnedly like to know just what a 
woman thinks 
She'd do at "lectioneerin’ an’ a-settin’ up the 


drinks, 

An’ a-packin’ of the caucuses, an’ keepin’ with 
the ring, 

An’ a-ropin’ in the floaters—an’ all that sorter 
thing. 


It seems so blame redicerlous when women tries 
to mix 

Themselves up with the mysteries that makes up 
politics ; 

An’ a lump of indignation allers rises in my 
throat 

When one has the cheek to tell me that she 
knows enough to vote. 


When they keeps their proper places, I am 
friendly to the sex, 

Tho’ I’ve got no great opinion of the critters’ in- 
tellecks ; 

Sometimes they seem quite sensible, but you 
will allers find 

Some curis, crazy crotchet in the cranky female 


mind. 
—N. Y. World. 


—_ -~Oor —  ——— 


SOUR CHRISTIANS. 

That there is really more joy in religion 
than there used to be, no one who observes 
can doubt. The proper interpretation of 
the text, ‘*The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life,” has more actively permeated 
all creeds in the last few years than ever 
before, and yet there are enough saturnine 
ministers and professors to make it some- 
times very up-hill work for the timid be- 
ginners in spiritual things, and especially 
for those of little faith. 

Among the doctors of divinity who, 
either from temperamental causes or from 
a mistaken idea of the relation of the pas- 
tor to his people, never unbent from the 
dignity of his position, and was as grave 
at a wedding as at a funeral (proper 
enough, perhaps), was Aaron Leffing- 
well. He was settled over the principal 
Presbyterian church of W——, a large and 
flourishing New England town, and was 
respected, if not beloved, by every one 
who knew him. 

Dr. Leffingwell had been several years 
in this church, when a new doctor of medi- 
cine established himself in the same place, 
bringing letters from the West to the 
Presbyterian church of W——. This 
gentleman’s name was Strong, and it fitted 
him in every respect. He was tall and 
robust, and the pressure of his great warm 


hand was almost enough to infuse new 
life into the dying. His face expressed 
thought and culture, but it was a rugged 
countenance, and by many would have 
been called ugly. But his eyes were full 
of feeling, and could dance with mirth or 
flash with indignation in such a manner 
as to need no words. 

The very first thing the minister and 
his new parishioner did was to tumble 
into an imbroglio which, while not very 
comfortable for either at the time, proved 
a means of grace to the pastor. The sub- 
ject of this spiritual combat was an invalid 
who had been ill of a nervous disease for 
several years, and who at last had been 
given over as a hopeless case by the best 
medical talent of the country. 
parents of the patient, a young lady of 
twenty-five, in their desperation applied 
at once to the new doctor, who had not 
come to the town of W—— without con- 
siderable fame, and the diagnosis had been 
so favorable, and so utterly different from 
what they had expected, that a new light 
had come into the house, and even the 
patient herself revived under the unex- 
pected hope held out to her. But after a 
while things seemed to drift back into 
their old ways. The sick girl grew harder 
to reach at every visit. This was perplex- 
ing, because without any logical cause. 
On several occasions Dr. Strong had met 
Dr. Leflingwell leaving the house of his 
patient just as he was about to enter it, 
and there were always traces of tears on 
her face and a singular irritability of man- 
ner, and a corresponding acceleration of 
pulse. There was something seriously 
amiss here, and the doctor, being a man 
who was in the habit of tracing effects to 
their causes, set himself diligently to ac- 
count for these new and disastrous condi- 
tions. Among other things, the doctor 
had been told by a brother practitioner in 
a neighboring town, that the average of 
deaths in the Presbyterian church of 
W—— was greater than that of all the 
other churches put together. So one 
morning Dr. Strong concluded to call 
upon Dr. Leffingwell. He had not been 
particularly helped by the minister’s ser- 
mons, and in the prayer the Sabbath pre- 
vious this particular patient had been 
alluded to in such a way as to show that 
the petitioner had little or no hope of her 
recovery. Such a prayer could not fail to 
be discouraging to the sick girl’s friends, 
and hurtful to the patient, if by any 
chance a report of it should reach her. At 
first, the physician, who was battling for 
the life of his patient, was very indignant 
and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he could keep himself from having it 
out on the spot, but he decided to make 
his call early in the week, and to state his 
views with the utmost plainness. After 
a little general conversation, and a few 
questions regarding the patient, the visi- 
tor said : 

‘*You don't seem to have much hope of 
Miss Millie’s recovery, Dr. Leflingwell.” 

‘“‘Humanly speaking, | should say that 
everything was against recovery,” was the 
grave response; ‘‘but the case is with the 
Lord, and there we must leave it.” 

‘*You are mistaken, sir,” said his com- 
panion. ‘*The Lord has given that case 
to me, and if a lot of you sour Christians 
and long-faced unbelievers will let it alone, 
with the Lord’s help I shall pull the girl 
through.” 

Pastor Leffingwell took off his glasses, 
wiped them carefully, replaced them in 
the same dazed manner, and surveyed his 
guest in silent astonishment. 

‘Sour Christians?” he at last repeated. 
‘*A lot of us sour Christians?” 

“Just so,” said Dr. Strong. ‘*What 
kind of an influence do you think that 
girl’s relatives took back to the sick-room 
last Sunday after that funereal prayer of 
yours? It was enough to kill every hope 
that I had held out. Why, Leflingwell, 
it so paralyzed me that when I got back 
to my office I was pretty nearly ready to 
take in my shingle and abandon the prac- 
tice of medicine forever. There is a man, 


town for years, and knows all about this 
family and this case. He has seen doctor 
after doctor withdraw from it as hopeless, 
and from his experience and his intuitions, 
which are perhaps keener and truer than 
all my medical science and skill, he judges 
that I too must fail. It took me hours to 
recover from that set-back. Now I want 
to say to you that a minister has no more 





business to meddle with a doctor’s pa- 
| tients than any other outsider. A minister, 
to do the best work for humanity, should 


with Miss Millie frequently ?” 

The doctor waited for an answer while 
the minister slowly and carefully wiped 
and replaced his glasses again. 

“Yes, I always pray with her when I 
ceall,”’ he replied. 

‘*How often do you call?” 

‘*T have always considered it my solemn 
religious duty to call twice a week.’’ 

‘*How does this religious service affect 





The | 


I said to myself, who has lived in this | 


always take his cue from the doctor. I | 
suppose you are in the habit of praying | 





the patient, Leffingwell?” the speaker 


| vet *twas a wise Scotchman who said, 


continued, his whole soul in his face. ‘‘I | ‘A woman’s tear is her only sweir.”— 
beg you to answer me as man to man, for | Boston Transcript. 


Iam bound to get to the bottom of this | 


business. Does praying strengthen or 
depress her?’ 

“Millie always seems much affected, 
doctor,” said the minister slowly and 
thoughtfully. 
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RIDING ASTRIDE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
I have just returned from a glorious 


| gallop in the cool, delicious evening of 


‘‘In what way is she affected?” the vis- | pyr Californian May, and have read in 


itor insisted. 

‘‘Well, she always weeps, and it has 
sometimes occurred to me that she seemed 
a little hysterical, but I supposed this was 
an emotional vent which could have no 
bad effect, because of the purity of my 


poor child.” 
“But it is emotion that is the cause of 


all the trouble—and is it possible that you | 


haven't sense enough to know it? ‘That 
girl knows she is as good as dead in 
your mind, and that your efforts are 
wholly directed to preparing her for the 
great change which you feel to be immi- 
nent. I don’t put it too strongly when I 
say thut she sees her shroud and her coffin 
and the mourners standing around her 
bier every time you enter her room. What 
headway do you suppose [I can make 
against wind and tide like that? I am 
trying to prepare the child to live, and 
you are doing your level best to induce 
her to die. Now, what are you going to 
do about it? One of us professional men 
will have to retire from this case. Which 
shall it be?” 

For the first time during the conversa- 
tion, a smile swept over the minister’s 
face. The humor of this closing remark 
grazed his sense of the ludicrous, and the 
smile became almost audible. 

‘We will fix it this way,” the doctor 
continued. ‘*You have no faith, you say, 
in Millie’s recovery ?” 

“] think I am beginning to feel a lit- 
tle,” was the dry response. 

“If you stop visiting my patient, it will 
cause wonder and excitement. I can’t 
have either. You must go as usual, and 
I must watch you. If you cannot scare 
up hope enough to be comforting and en- 
couraging, yes, and inspiring also, you 
must pretend. Don’t talk about the New 
Jerusalem, because I have decided to have 
Millie remain in W——, and don’t direct 
her attention to the spiritual body, nor 
the sufferings of Job. Hang it all, Leffing- 
well, I don’t know what to do with you, 
anyhow!” 

**I°ll tell you what to do with me,” said 
the minister sweetly, ‘‘trust me, You 
have put the whole subject before me in a 
new light, and I certainly have been very 
unwise. I wish I could have known it 
before. I see now that there are times 
and seasons for prayer as for other things, 
and I thank you. I have been casting 
about for a subject for Sunday’s sermon. 
It shall be ‘Sour Christians,’ and I will 
give myself such a castigation that it will 
dwell in my memory as long as I live.” 

At this point Dr. Strong threw back his 
great head and laughed loud and long. 
Dr. Leffingwell laughed too, but in a more 
decorous fashion. ° 

After this, minister and doctor worked 
in perfect accord, and the change in the 
former was so marked that everybody 
marvelled and was glad. 

Millie recovered perfectly, but it took 
six months to accomplish it.— Eleanor 
Kirk’s Idea. 





—_ +or- 
CURRENT OPINION. 


Although political questions have not 
interested women in this country as in 
France or England, there has been shown 
lately a warm concern among women in 
subjects of political economy. The col- 
lege graduates of this city discussed, at a 
recent meeting, the ‘‘Andover House,” the 
“Salvation Army” and kindred topics. 


One of the most thorough exponents of | 


the latest movement in philanthropy is 
Miss Vida Scudder, whose addresses on 
College Settlements are receiving warm 
appreciation. Such social themes are 
peculiarly adapted to women’s sympathy 
and study.— Boston Journal. 


The creditable exhibition in Kansas is | 


likely to lead to a strong movement to 
give women the right to vote in general 
as well as municipal elections, and should 
that attempt prevail it will extend to 
other States. Woman suffrage is one of 
the coming questions, and it will be de- 
cided very much as the women themselves 
determine.— Philadelphia Press. 

There is a great deal too much fuss 
made over the debates and discussions in 
the women’s board of the World’s Fair, 
and in the Women’s Temperance Society 
in England. Parliament and Congress 
and even a Legislature or a board of 
directors have lively discussions and disa- 
greements, and the men who swear at 
one another’s policy do not have half the 
notice taken of their tempers bestowed 
upon these disagreeing women, who, it is 
said, cry together about their troubles 
instead of swearing in masculine fashion. 








—all women,—all riding astride. 
motives and my real desire to help the 
| 








your paper a little paragraph in reference 


to women riding astride. I am glad to 
see it. Keep tapping on that nail, and 
before long we'll have it driven home. 
There were five of us out this evening, 
I have 
been riding thus for about a year. The 
others a month or two. Not one of us 
would go back to the old way of riding, 
for women, for a good deal. 

A few weeks ago, in the Hawaiian 
islands, I had an opportunity one does not 
often get, namely, the pleasure of seeing 
a custom and costume that in this country 
are considered right and proper, look odd, 
awkward and out of place. ‘(the Hawaiian 
women, as you doubtless know, all ride 
astride. While the American troops were 
quartered in Honolulu, recently, 1, being 
there in the capacity of staff correspond- 
ent for an American newspaper, rode out 
oue afternoon to witness a review of 
troops, by the admiral, in Palace Square. 
There were a large number of ladies, 
native and foreign, present, and among 
them only one who rode on a side-saddle. 
She looked far more curious than one rid- 
ing astride would have done among a 
number on side-saddles, for the reason 
that she was at a disadvantage as to ap- 
pearance. While they sat their horses 
squarely,—lightly and trimly, she was 
perched awkwaraly at one side. Her long 
suit looked oddly lopsided,—and the right 
hip and thigh were most unpleasantly in 
evidence. It never occurred to me, before 
I saw the two styles thus sharply con- 
trasted, that the cross-seat is really the 
more decent of the two. 

Since [ have been riding astride I have 
made many long journeys through this 
State in the saddle. On one occasion I 
travelled thus for a week, loitering along 
through canyons and woods, climbing 
mountains, sleeping out of doors, and en- 
joying every moment of my time. Wher- 
ever | went I heard only congratulations 
and expressions of praise from men of all 
classes, who instantly recognized the ad- 
vantage to horse and rider of the innova- 
tion, and admired it because, as one man 
expressed it: ‘‘It’s so much more ship- 
shape.” A San Francisco doctor who saw 
me riding through a mountain pass, 
where, with his family, he was camping 
out for a summer vacation, drove down to 
the town where I stopped, that night, for 
the purpose of meeting me and ‘thanking 
me in the name of science and humanity 
for having the courage to break away 
from the old foolish style.” One of our 
Californian millionaires, seeing me ride 
through the city streets, told his young 
daughter, whom he had before that re- 
fused to allow to ride, that if she would 
ride that way she should have a horse and 
learn. Like a sensible girl, she consented, 
and is just now learning to ride. 

I am an old rider, but I never knew 
what the joy of riding really is, until I 
plucked up, one fine morning, the courage 
of a growing conviction, and mounted my 
horse as a two-legged human creature 
should do. I shall never forget the plainly 
manifested delight of my pet saddle 
animal] the first time I rode thus. She 
sniffed first at one of my feet, then at the 
other, and then with a great snort of sat- 
isfaction, started off, tossing her head 
after a fashion she has when particularly 
well contented. 

I have been especially surprised and 
gratified, since I began riding astride, to 


note how many women have followed the | 
There are | 
about twenty ladies riding thus, in Oak- | 


example set by the pioneers. 


land and Alameda, and several in San 
Francisco. 
of the ladies of the famous Valley Hunt, 


of Pasadena and vicinity, ride astride, rid- | 
ing to hounds, leaping fences and ditches | 


and coming ‘‘in at the death” as fearlessly 
as the men. It only needs one or two 
plucky women to break the ice in this in- 
novation, the men at once eagerly ap- 
prove, and other women are only too 
glad to try it. Once they have done so 
they seldom go back to the side-saddle. 
One word about methods. Most women 
who first attempt to ride astride consider 
that there is greater security in what is 
called the ‘‘Mexican saddle,” with high 
pommel and cantel, wide seat and 
enormous stirrups. They are simply an 


impossible seat for women, at least for | 


our women, though the Kanaka women, 
all tall and athletic, who have never worn 
corsets or tight clothes, who walk and 
swim and ride and hunt, as do the men, 
prefer them to any other. The woman 
who tries this sort of saddle finds she can- 
not ride on it, and at once condemns 
riding astride. The best saddle for a 





In Southern California many | 





woman’s use is a small one, the usual 
gentleman’s park saddle, the Australian 
saddle, with its comfortable knee rolls, 
or, what I find best of all, the Whitman 
saddle, with open tree and no padding, 
the stirrups hanging not too far forward. 
Such a saddle is secure, neat and comfort- 
able. The stirrup-leathers must not be 
too short, and the stirrups should be 
protected. Wooden ones, covered with 
leather, are best. 

As for habit, after many experiments I 
find the divided skirt with a moderately 
long habit coat the best for my use. Many 
of our ladies wear a long three-caped 
ulster over the divided skirt. It looks 
neat and stylish and is very comfortable. 

ADELINE E. KNAPP. 

Oakland, Cal., May 6, 1898. 


+o ae 
MEDICAL CO-EDUCATION IN MONTREAL. 


The question of admitting female medi- 
cal students to ‘‘walk the wards” of the 
Montreal General Hospital came up again 
at the quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Governors, with the result that a resolu- 
tion was passed in favor of it, if it can be 
done without impairing the efficiency of 
the work as regards the male students 
and the general usefulness of the hospital. 


Mr. D. A. Watt introduced the subject 
of admitting female medical students to 
‘‘walk”’ the wards of the hospital by ask- 
ing if the committee of management had 
not received a communication from the 

overnors on the subject, and if so, why 
t had not been referred to in the report. 

‘the president replied that such a com- 
munication had been received and acted 
upon, and therefore he did not think that 
it need be referred to in the report. 

Mr. Watt reiterated his opinion that the 
matter should have been referred to, and 
then went on tc say that the education of 
women in that hospital was one which 
interested a majority of the governors. 
The reply sent by the committee of man- 
agement to the petition of the governors 
was to the effect that the co-education of 
the sexes was unadvisable. We had co- 
education in morals going on from day to 
day, and why should there not be co-edu- 
cation in science? Professional opinion 
was against it; but that would pass away. 
Let such women as desired to enter the 
hospital for educational purposes be ad- 
mitted. It was most unreasonable that 
these extreme views regarding the sexes 
should result in keeping out women from 
the education they needed. The educat- 
ing of women physicians was one of the 
greatest wants of this age. 

An interesting discussion followed. Mr. 
James Slessor explained that he had 
signed the petition under a misconception. 
He had no idea that it was intended that 
the female students should go into the 
operating and dissecting rooms; he 
thought it was simply a petition for them 
to ‘‘walk” the hospital and see the ordi- 
nary cases of disease. He did not think 
that ladies should be present at operations 
with men. Senator Ogilvie favored the 
admission of women. The thing was done 
elsewhere, and why could it not be done 
here? It was simply prejudice of the 
worst kind that prevented it. It was 
cruelly hard if a well-educated woman 
wanted to go into the hospital and finish 
her education that she should be de- 
barred. 

Mr. T. Davidson briefly referred to 
what took place when the matter came up 
in 1891, and contended that the committee 
of management was empowered to use its 
discretion as to who should walk the 
wards of the hospital. 

Mr. Hugh McLennan moved the fol- 
lowing : 

That the governors of the Montreal General 
Hospital remit the petition of Dr. Reid and 
others to the committee of management, with 
an expression of opinion that they would be 
pleased, if the committee can see their way to 
arrange matters with the Medical Board, that 
lady students may have the benefit of the hospi- 
tal lectures, if, in the opinion of the Medical 
Board, it can be done without impairing the 
efficiency of the work, as regards the male stu- 
dents, and the general usefulness of the hospital. 


The world, he said, was opening its 
doors to women, and it was too late in the 
day to undertake to exclude them from 
that hospital. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Rich- 











My Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N.Y. “* I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 
Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. #1; six for £5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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ard White, who said that from the first he 
had felt that the governors, and even the 
committee of management, were hardly 
judges as to how this education could be 
best done. He thought that the matter 
might safely be left in the hands of the 
Medical Board. 

Mr. F. Wolferstan Thomas spoke 
strongly against the co-education of the 
sexes, holding that the teaching of female 
medical students in company with males 
would have a tendency to deprive woman 
of her femininity. He moved in amend- 
ment: 

That, inasmuch as a considerable number of 
governors have expressed themselves in favor of 
affording women facilities for acquiring an edu- 
cation and training, qualifying them to the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery, it is resolved that 
four governors and four of those constituting the 
Medical Board of the hospital be nominated by 
their respective bodies for the purpose of con- 
ferring with four others to be appointed from 
the committee of management by that committee 
to endeavor to devise some measure, not involv- 
ing co-education, for the attainment of such 
object, and to report thereon at the ensuing quar- 
terly meeting or at one to be specially called for 
that purpose. 


This was seconded by Mr. T. D. Hood. 

Mr. G. W. Stephens, Jr., quoted from a 
letter from the physician-in-chief at 
Johns Hopkins University, in which he 
spoke of the success with which the co- 
education of the sexes had been carried 
on in the Swiss and the Parisian medical 
schools. 

Dr. Shepherd objected to co-education. 
The medical staff was there to attend 
patients, not to teach students, and he 
thought it was perfectly in their age to 
refuse to teach. He thought that they 
should be the first to be consulted in the 
matter. He hoped that, at least, nothing 
would be done without referring the mat- 
ter to the Medical Board. 

Mr. John Crawford thought that the 
opinion of women throughout the world 
was creer to their co-education. 

Mr. W. T. Costigan moved the follow- 





ing: 

That, in view of the large and representative 
character of the petition presented to the com- 
mittee of management, comprising a large major- 
ity of the governors, and requesting that tickets 
of admission be granted to women to walk the 
hospital with other students, it be an instruction 
from this meeting to the incoming committee of 
management that from this time forward ladies 
be admitted according to the terms of the peti- 
tion and to enjoy the same privileges as other 
students. 

Mr. G. Esplin seconded the motion. 

Dr. F. W. Campbell said that this was 
the only hospital in Canada that did not 
admit lady students. They were admit- 
ted at Toronto on precisely the same 
terms as men, and likewise at Kingston, 
the only difference being that at the latter 
place the two sexes did not sit together, 
but they all saw the cases at the same 
time. 

The motions were then voted upon, 
with the result that that proposed by Mr. 
H. McLennan was carried by a large 


majority. ia ctsitaloants 


THE OHIO CONVENTION. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio State 
Woman Suffrage Association, held at Dela- 
ware, May 9, 10, 11, was attended by dele- 
gates from fifteen local societies. The busi- 
ness sessions were interesting throughout, 
and the reports from the officers, and the 
auxiliary societies showed a large amount 
of active work during the past year. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Schrader, of Cincinnati, 
who was employed by the State Associa- 
tion as lobbyist at Columbus last winter 
to work for the passage of the school suf- 
frage bill, made an extended report of the 
legislative work. It will be remembered 
that the bill lacked only six votes of the 
necessary majority for its passage. 

The plan of work adopted made a num- 
ber of important recommendations, among 
them the appointment of a State organizer, 
the raising of an organizing fund by 
pledges, and the appointment of county 
executive committees for the furtherance 
of the work. The continuation of the 
work for school suffrage by the State As- 
sociation was recommended, and the at- 
tempt to carry the measure through the 
71st General Assembly. Also the sending 
of a committee to the State conventions of 
each party to try to secure the insertion 
of a woman suffrage plank in the plat- 
forms. 

A number of fraternal delegates brought 
friendly greetings. Mrs. M. E. Bing de- 
livered a pleasing address on behalf of the 
Delaware W. C. T. U., and Mrs. Strother, 
one of the fraternal delegates from Find- 
lay, presented greetings from 300 suffra- 
gists unable to be present but in hearty 
sympathy with the convention. 

On Thursday afternoon Mrs. Alice 
Brown Evans, of Delaware, read an excel- 
lent paper on ‘*Progressive Womanhood.” 
Mrs. Jane Field Bashford delivered an 
able address. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President—Mrs. Caroline McCullough Ever- 
hard, Massillon. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Martha H. Elwell, Wil- 
loughby. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Katharine B. Clay- 
pole, Akron. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Mary Beatty, 
Massillon. 
eee L. Henderson, M.D., Colum- 

Member Executive Committee National W. S. 
Association—Mrs. Alice H. Peters, Columbus. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Louise South- 


worth, Cleveland; Mrs. Frances Casement, 
Painesville; Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, Toledo. 


Excellent resolutions were adopted, 


Resolved, That during the coming year we will 
turn our attention to organization, both local and 
county, that a favorable public sentiment, active 
and aggressive, may be created sufficient to 
secure the nomination and election of such men 
to the legislature as favor woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. 

That inasmuch as all moral reforms of interest 
to women are based upon their political enfran- 
chisement, whatever work may demand their 
attention, let woman suffrage be preéminent. 

That we recommend to all suffrage societies 
the advisability of procuring popular considera- 
tion of the principles we advocate by means of 
debates, in high schools, colleges, literary socie- 
ties, young men’s and women’s Christian asso- 
ciations, women’s clubs, etc., in their respective 
localities. 

That a free lecture bureau be established, to 
consist of names recommended by the State as- 


speakers can obtain them with little expense. 
Three evening meetings were held with 
large audiences. On Tuesday evening the 
convention was given a cordial welcome 
by Rev. Dr. Bashford, president of Dela- 


the State Association, Mrs. Everhard, 
responded. Mrs. Rosa L. Segur read a 
paper on ‘Our Motherless State,” and Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton one on the objects 
of the association. Short speeches were 
made by Mrs. Martha Elwell, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Coit, of Columbus, Mrs. Henrietta 
Monroe, of Xenia, State president of the 
W.C.T. U., and Miss Susan B. Anthony. 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman and Miss 
Anthony were the speakers for the sec- 
ond evening. On Thursday,evening, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw gave her address on 
‘*‘Woman Suffrage Necessary to a True 
Republic,” and Mrs. Chapman made a plea 
for her work in Kansas. Rev. F. L. Whar- 
ton, Rev. A. Hollington, and Rev. A. D. 
Hawn respectively opened these meetings 
with prayer, and young ladies from the 
Conservatory furnished music. ‘The con- 
vention was most kindly welcomed and 
assisted by the people, the press, the 
college faculty, the young men and women 
and the W. C. T. U., and in turn the con- 
vention has aroused ‘in Delaware an in- 
creased interest in woman suffrage which 
will be felt in future work. F. M. A. 


—— ~@> a 
A PROTEST AGAINST BARBARISM. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Bessie Baxter, a fifteen-year-old 
white girl of Denmark, S. C., was re- 
cently assaulted by an unknown man. 
John Peterson, a negro living in the 
same town, was accused of the deed ; upon 
this, Peterson left Denmark, went to 
Columbia and claimed the protection of 
Governor Tillman, stating that men were 
following him, and that he was charged 
with a crime of which he was innocent 
and to which he could prove an alibi. 
The Governor sent this helpless man back 
to Denmark, where he, the Governor, 
knew a frenzied mob was waiting to 
wreak its vengeance upon any black man. 
The court found no tangible evidence 
against Peterson, he could prove an alibi, 
and Miss Baxter declared he was not her 
assailant. These facts, however, had no 
weight with the five hundred men who had 
gathered at Denmark. Peterson was 
seized, tied to a bent sapling with a rope 
around his neck, the sapling was then 
let loose, the body shot up in the air, five 
hundred bullets hurled against it in the 
moonlight, and in five minutes all that 
was left of Peterson was a horribly muti- 


sociation, so that local societies desiring suffrage | 


ware Ccllege, to which the president of | 


| Lydia Maria Child and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, whose names are fast being for- 
gotten, yet whose deeds laid the founda- 
| tion of freedom for a race. 

Mrs. Blake was a little severe on the 
Kansas statesman who refused suffrage to 
| women, “because the great American 
| eagle, gentlemen, has talons and claws.” 
Mrs. Blake called attention to the fact 
that the American eagle selected as the 
| standard-bearer of the National colors isa 
female. 





om «0 slain 
BISHOP’S COLLEGE CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


MONTREAL, May 15, 1893. 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 
In Saturday’s issue of the WomMAN’s 
| JOURNAL, I read a paragraph stating that 
| **MeGill College, Montreal, is Co-educa- 
| tional.” I wish to correct the statement. 
Bishop’s College is the only one in Mon- 
| treal which is co-educational in medical 
| studies. McGill will not admit women 
| with men in any department. 
| The following statement was made by 
Dr. F. W. Shepherd at a hospital meeting 
when the matter was brought up. There 
must be some mistake. 
‘*There is no co-education in the States 
except at Johns Hopkins, but this was 
founded upon a million dollar grant for 
the purpose; but the hospital now re- 
gretted it. The women did not object as 
much to what they heard and saw on the 
operating table as did the operator.” 


Out of 417 governors I received the sig- 
natures of 227 for the admission of women 
students, but when the matter came up at 
the quarterly meeting of the hospital it 
was refused, as you will see by the account 
of proceedings which you publish this 
week. This is very inconsistent, since 
three ladies have already had what has 
been requested for two more; and, as 
those three ladies have perpetual students’ 
tickets, nothing can prevent them from 
attending the hospital. We move slowly, 
but women’s admission has to come. 

E. A. REID. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SMALL HERO. 





‘Do see the Grey children!” whispered 
Ella Grant to her sister at church. 

Susie looked and saw Hendrick sitting 
severely upright, craning his neck pain- 
fully, and stretching his arm to hold his 
little red-haired sister who was fast asleep. 

When papa Grey and the two children 
came in from church, mamma said, ‘Why, 
Hendrick, what is the matter with your 
neck and arm? What makes you hold 
them so stiff?” 

‘They got tired,” said Hendrick ; ‘they 
got tired in church. Laura wentto sleep 
and was going to fall off the seat. Papa 
wouldn’t look, so I caught her and tried 
to make her stay still on my arm. She 
was so fat, she pulled my head over, and 
oh! she made my neck and arm ache 
dreadfully.” 

_ ‘How long did you hold her, Hendrick ?” 
asked mamma, putting her hand lovingly 
on her little boy’s head. 

“Oh, a long time. She almost tipped 
over when the minister began the prayer, 
and she didn’t wake up till the big bass 
man in the choir began to holler, ‘Ho! 





lated body. 

There may be honest differences of opin- 
ion as to the best methods of settling 
the Negro Question; it can be readily | 
seen how the vexed question has become | 
a matter of indifference to many; but | 
there can be but one opinion as to the | 
state of a community if such an atrocious | 
act as this can be committed by the peo- | 
ple with the consent of their Governor; 
but one opinion as to the right to be | 
called free, of a country where there is 

actually no redress for such wrongs. The 

New Women’s Club, speaking for the | 
colored women of Boston and vicinity, in | 
regular meeting assembled, desires that | 
men and women everywhere should know | 
of this last atrocity. Surely no further | 
evidence is needed of the flimsiness of the | 
pretext under which hundreds of colored | 
men are cruelly murdered. Such deeds | 
are not by the rabble alone, but have | 
oftentimes the sanction of those high | 
in authority. 
JOSEPHINE St. P. RUFFIN, Pres. | 
Maria L. BALDWIN, J’. Pres. 
FLORIDA R. RIDLEY, Cor. Sec. 


48 
MRS. BLAKE ON MEN AND WOMEN. 


At the Congress, in the assembly room 
of the Woman’s Building, on May 16, Mrs. | 
Lillie Devereux Blake, of New York, | 
spoke on ‘Our Forgotten Foremothers.” | 
Mrs. Blake has a pleasing presence, and | 
is both witty and sarcastic. She headed | 
the list of forgotten foremothers with the | 
name of Isabella of Castile, who, she says, 
is forgotten while Columbus is remem- 
bered. Passing on she spoke of the Pil- 
grim mothers, whose deeds have long 
since passed into oblivion, while those of 
the Pilgrim fathers are kept alive in song 








from which we quote as follows: 


and story. Later came Lucretia Mott, 


| not been there long when the sister, who 
| was only four years old, began to nod her 
| head away downinher lap. The brother, 


Ho! All ye that thirst.’ That was after 
the sermon.” 

Mamma got her violet water and bathed 
Hendrick’s neck and arm. ‘Then she put 
warm, quick kisses all over his face and 
neck. 

‘*Come here, Laura,” said she,‘‘Il want to 
tell you something.” 

Then little fat, round Laura tumbled up 
into mamma’s lap and listened. 

“Once there was a little boy, whose 
mamma wanted him to be patient. She 
had tried to teach him to do the thing he 
ought to do whether he liked it or not. 
He sometimes said he didn’t want to, and 
once he said he wouldn’t.” 

Just here mamma looked at Hendrick, 
and his whole face was hidden in his 
hands. 

“Of course, mamma was very, very 
sorry for this; but she knew her little 
boy would try again. One Sunday she 
was not feeling well, and papa took his 
little boy and girl to church. They had 


who was just seven, drew her head to his 
shoulder, stretched his arm way around 
her back and held her all through the 
long service just as nicely as mamma 
could have done, only mamma’s neck and 
arm would not have ached so badly, for 
her lap would have been large enough to 
hold the little sister. 

“Do you know, Laura, who was a hero 
in church to-day ?” 

Laura only stared at mamma, but Hen- 
drick tucked his shining face down on her 
shoulder and was happy.—Ellen M. Cook 
in Our Little Ones. 








AFTER the grip, when you are weak 
and ‘played out,” Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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HUMOROUS. 

A teacher was explaining to a little gir] 
how the trees developed their foliage in 
spring-time. ‘‘Ah, yes,” said the wee 


miss, ‘‘I understand ; they keep their sum- 
mer clothes in their trunks.” 


Husband (irritably)—Can’t you remem- 
ber where I said I left my glasses at 
breakfast this a, Wife—I’m sorry, 
dear, I really can’t. usband (peevishly) 
—That just shows the forgetfulness of 
you women.—Drake’s Magazine. 


Too Much Firewater. The following 
significant advertisement recently ap- 
peared in a Western paper: ‘‘For sale, a 
young rattlesnake. The best of reasons 
given for wanting to sell. Inquire with- 
in.”—Journal of Education. 


Ethel—_Mamma, why is a gentleman’s 
party called a stag party? 
Mamma—l1 really don’t know, dear, the 
exact origin of the term. 
Ethel—Oh, I know—they call them stag 
perme because all the men go staggerin’ 
ome. 


Superintendent Third Avenue Railroad— | 
So, young man, you want a situation as 
street-car conductor, do you? What ex- 
perience have you had? Applicant—For 
two years I have been down in Eastport, 
Me., packing sardines. Superintendent— 
You may consider yourself engaged.— 
Exchange. 


Circumstances Alter Cases. Eight-year- 
old Ida, in search of a book to read, at- 
tracted by its bright binding, selected 
Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Man.” After vainly 
trying to read and comprehend it, she laid 
it aside, saying, with a sigh: ‘‘It may be 
easy on man, but it’s hard on children.’"— 
Housekeeper’s Weekly. 


A teacher who had asked a girl to pur- 
chase a grammar received the following 
note from the little girl’s mother: “I do 
not desire that Mattie shall ingage in 
grammar, as I prefer her to ingage in 
more yousful studies, and can learn 
her to speak and write proper myself. I 
went through two grammars, and I can’t 
say as they did me no good. I prefer 
Mattie to ingage in German and drawing 
and vokal music on the piano.” 


Woman is progressive. Even the wash- 
erwomen of Japan are inspired by the 
example of their American and European 
sisters. Several of these humble laborers 
in Tokio have been studying the English 
language, and for the benefit of English 
tourists they issue the following neat cir- 
cular: ‘Ladies and Gentleman: We, the 
washer of every kind of clothes, blankets, 
and so on, newly established the company 
and engaged the business. Contrary to 
our opposite company, we will most 
cleanly and carefully wash our customers 
with possible cheap prices. With your 
wages we will work the business.” 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Sho asin Suestee Medical ene in ~— 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians -Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next term commences Oct. Sth, 1892. Send fora 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages ina 

three years’ course of study. It is well established, 

= from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
ents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2Ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 
raded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
linical work offers superior advantages to students, 


admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. ddress CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 


A 
DEak, 131 8. 13th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1893. 
Three years’ graded course. tures, Labo- 
pony yk and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information Spply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 






































ROBERT BONNER 
Superintending the shoeing of 


Sunol with the Putnam Nail. 





Prosrecr HILL Stock Farm, 
MILLER & SIBLEY, 
FRANKLIN, VENANGO Co.,, PA,, Feb. 16, 1893. 
PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass., 
GENTLEMEN:—Replying to your favor of the 
14th inst., will state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail and others, but it has come to the 
point with me now where I will not allow any 
other nail to be used than the Putnam Hot- 
Forged Nail if I can preventit. While there 
may be others as good, I know what these are, 
and cannot afford to make experiments, 
Very respectfully yours, 


The Putnam Nail is the only ex- 
clusively Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed nail. 

Look in your smith’s shoeing 
box, if the nails have smooth 
edges for the whole length they 
are the PUTNAM, for they are 
Hammer-Pointed and are not 
sheared. 





The above picture, from a photo represent- 
ing Mr. Bonner, in the act of handing his smith 
a Putnam nail, while superintending the shoe- 
ing of Sunol, will be sent in the form of a half 
tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white paper, with 
wide margin, on receipt of 2 cent stamp for 
postage, ete, 


PUTNAM NAIL 60,, 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper. 
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SVUY? 


COMFORT. 


The sermon is long—the seat is hard—the back 
uncushioned—for 80 minutes they have sat there— 
comfortably, resting easily, no 
strain or binding—pictures of #X 
perfect health and womanly phy- 
sique. They wear the Equipoise 
Waist—comfortable everywhere. 
To know all about it, and where 
to buy it, write George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes, Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores _ 
the skin to its original freshness, 

ducing a clear and healthy complexion. * 
Superior to all face preparations & per- 
tectly harmless. t all druggists 










mailed for &@ cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO,’O. 





Macinid"EHEin 


tor Beautifying the Complexion. 
Removes all kk! burn, 
Rgmevse sil Freckles, Fan Bantarn, Pimples, Liver 


er 
ivq all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com. 
plexion to its 


sent Bape of 50c Moe ~ ae 
OL VINA ICHTHYOL Soab| Prof.t. Huber: 
2» Cents a Cake. TOLEDO. 0. 





Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
m Woolen 





Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialt articularly diseases of 
women and children. 

The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
? closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


LIVER Any lady 
PILLS 3st 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most 


For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousnees, 
Constipation, eadache, and Piles. 
can take these as they are 
r than sugar pellets. 
mts a Box. 


AND NERVE 
TONIC and stimu. 


WINE OF COCA. 


lant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: b 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. | “ 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 


equals it in point of excellence and di 


ility 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, jist of 


measurements, and price list. 





Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 





will restore your health and strength. 





SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Mocgpine Habit Cured in 10 
OPi to2 gare. No pez, till cured. 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohia. 
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MORE CONVENTION ECHOES. 


We continue our quotations from ex- 
changes commenting on the woman suf- 
frage resolution adopted by the National 
Convention of Republican Leagues on the 
11th inst. 


The Christian Unton says: 

To a remarkable degree, the resolutions 
adopted by the convention were in har- 
mony with President Clarkson’s address. 
With the exception of a general affirma- 
tion of allegiance to the National platform 
of the party. there was no reference what- 
ever to the Southern question, and no in- 
dorsement of protection. Instead of the 
customary declarations on these questions 
the ae reforms were demanded: 1, 
Arbitration in labor disputes; 2, a secret 
ballot ; 3, the enforcement of laws by pub- 
lic officers instead of Pinkerton agencies ; 
4, “the suppression of public gambling, 
whether in food products or lottery tick- 
ets;’ 5, a single term for the President ; 
6, “the favorable consideration, as a mat- 
ter of education, of equal political rights 
for women.” Over the last plank there 
was a fight in the convention, but it was 
adopted by a majority of twotoone. Such 
a platform, adopted by the more progres- 
sive and bolder spirits in the Republican 
party, shows a marked advance of public 
sentiment toward what its critics call the 
Socialistic programme. It is needless to 
say that the advance is one which we wel- 
come, from whatever party the indication 
comes. 

The Massachusetts Spy, of Worcester, 
says: 

The platform adopted by the conven- 
tion of the National Republican League 
just adjourned at Louisville, is progres- 
sive, patriotic and judicious, and worthy 
of the great party in whose interest it is 
issued. 

The Chicayo Advance says: 

In response to the earnest efforts of 
Mrs. Foster for woman suffrage, a reso- 
lution recommended to the favorable con- 
sideration of Republican clubs, ‘tas a mat- 
ter of education,” the question of granting 
to women the right to vote at elections on 
the same terms and conditions as male 
citizens. 

The Western Christian Advocate, of Cin- 
cinnati, says: 

Little more importance can be attached 
to the platforms of parties and the resolu- 
tions of political conventions than their 
value as indications of the drift of popu- 
lar thought. In this sense the resolutions 
of the National Convention of Republican 
Leagues, held last week in Louisville, are 
to be estimated. Its action on the woman 
question is an unprecedented advance 
upon the past, and shows most clear] 
that the atmosphere is surcharged wit 
“recognition.” The eyes of the blind are 
being opened, and deaf ears ee ae 
the world over. The opening of the 
Woman’s Congress at Chicago this week 
is but another indication of this universal 
change. How utterly foolish it would be 
for the church not to spread gospel sails 
to catch this breeze! The Louisville con- 
vention action is educative, and sufficient- 
ly sweeping to satisfy the most radical. 


The Maine State Press says: 

Another new resolution adopted by the 
convention is the one referring to woman 
suffrage. The resolution does not come 
up to the early statement of it. It does 
not commit the League to the doctrine of 
woman suffrage, though it squints that 
way. What it really does is to recom- 
mend to the favorable consideration of 
Republican clubs as a matter of education 
the — of oeotes to the women of 
the State and nation the right to vote at 
all elections on the same terms and condi- 
tions as male citizens. Until woman suf- 

e has made more progress in the 
States it is not likely to become a question 
which the National Legislature will have 
to deal with; and there is no likelihood 
that so much progress will be made in the 
next four years as to project the question 
into the next campaign. 


The Painesville (O.) Telegraph says: 


In adopting a resolution recommending 
to the favorable consideration of the 
Republican clubs of the United States, as 
a matter of education, the question of 
granting to the women of the State and 
nation the right to vote at all elections on 
the same terms and conditions as male 
citizens, the recent Republican League 
Convention gave evidence that new ideas 
are permeating the bone and sinew of the 
party, and that the — of progress has 
taken possession of the younger element 
which will soon become the controlling 
influence within party lines. Comparing 
the vote on this resolution, which was two 
to one in its favor, with the vote which 
was taken in the constitutional conven- 
tion of Ohio in 1851, one may see how the 
cause of woman has advanced with the 
century. In that convention but three 
men were found who would vote for such 
a propusition. These were Jacob Perkins, 
father of Henry B. Perkins, of Warren; 
E. B. Woodbury, father of Judge Wood- 
bury, of the Circuit Court; and the Hon. 
H. C. Gray. The latter is the only one 
who has lived to see his ideas of justice to 
women reach a partial endorsement in a 
national convention of his party nearly a 
half a century later. 


The Woman’s Tribune says: 


The recent convention of Republican 
clubs at Louisville adopted a resolution 
recommending to the Republican clubs 
throughout the country the discussion of 
woman suffrage and the desirability of 
its being adopted by State and nation. 
This comes pretty near to being a com- 
mittal on the subject, and it certainly in- 
dicates that the party is seriously look- 
ing to woman sufirage as a possible issue 
upon which to rally the nation in 1896. 

ie party must certainly take a new and 
firm grasp of some vital principle if it 
wishes to cut a respectable figure in the 
next comatam and what grander or 
more promising subject for any party to 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 


Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








make a record upon than the one great 
question of freedom to half the human 
race! 

The New York Nation says: 

Woman suffrage is warmly commended 
by the Leaguers. We note this as an 
acceptable change from the rather hack- 
neyed question of negro suffrage. Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts,who is achampion 
of both, will, we apprehend, hardly sanc- 
tion the substitution of one for the other. 


The New York Press says: 

Mr. Clarkson in his inspiring Louisville 
speech went to the heart of the matter 
when he pointed out the necessity of 
drawing the young men of the nation into 
the Republican party. While keeping the 
splendid record of that party in eternal 
remembrance, Republicans should not de- 
pend too much on bygones. Young men 
are mainly concerned in the problems of 
the future. Questions as great as those 
which have engaged the attention of our 
foremost statesmen in the past await 
solution. There are yet mighty battles to 
be fought for right, justice and human 
liberty. It was a noble work to transform 
the slaves into voting freemen, but it will 
be hardly less glorious to ensure to them 
a free ballot and an honest count. To 
preserve the Union was a heroic achieve- 
ment, but to preserve its people from the 
impoverishment and degradation threat- 
ened by Democratic free trade will be a 
a benefit to humanity hardly less memor- 
able. The Monroe doctrine demands 
stanch defenders; an American merchant 
marine must be rebuilt; the Republic 
must expand in many directions, com- 
mercially and territorially, in order to 
work out to the full its glorious arog 
All these problems and many more will 
call for the exercise of the —— enius 
of statesmanship and the self-sacrificing 
devotion of patriotism. It is by address- 
ing itself to these questions and grappling 
with them bravely, because they stand 
for right regardless of temporary expedi- 
ency, that the Republican party will 
attract and hold the great body of intelli- 
gent and patriotic young Americans. 

Kate Field’s Washington says: 

When the resolution on woman suf- 
frage was put to a vote, the ayes and 
noes were so equally divided as to make a 
rising vote necessary. On discovering that 
there were 375 yeas to 185 nays, the con- 
vention exploded with enthusiasm, and 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, who was present, 
looked as though the millennium were in 
sight. Iam very glad that the Republi- 
can League has taken this stand about 
woman’s suffrage; for though I don’t 
believe in universal suffrage, and don’t 
believe that multiplying ignorant votes 
will reform politics, I am quite sick of 
being classed with criminals and idiots, 
and having the lately-arrived Hodge 
decide for me who shall govern a country 
about which he knows nothing and cares 
less. Logically, women have as much 
right to the ballot as men. ‘They can’t 
possibly make worse use of it; with it 
they may be forced to take more interest 
in public affairs and become more useful 
citizens. Now, then, will Democracy 
follow suit? It has been the policy of the 
party of Jefferson to ignore women in 
politics. Prior to the last Presidential 
election there was animpotent attempt at 
founding what were called ‘*Democratic 
Women’s Influence Clubs.” The name 
was enough to kill them; their effect was 
nil. The originators repudiated woman 
suffrage, I believe, and merely went in 
for laboring with their male kind to vote 
for Grover Cleveland. This is no time for 
half-hearted measures. Bulls must be 
taken by the horns or not at all, and the 
only way out of the ‘‘universal”’ suffrage 
slough is to fill it up with women’s votes, 
and temper insane generosity with a 
modicum of justice. There’s a bare chance 
of eventually attaining dry ground on 
which all may stand firmly and with self- 
respect. Not being able to get what I 
want—i. e., restricted suffrage dependent 
on education and character, regardless of 


lege for myself that is given to male citi- 
zens. I call on the leaders of Democracy 
to look 1896 squarely in the face and real- 


| this case, has found many champions in 
| the press of the East, and Chicago has 
been very skilfully and very pungently 
rebuked and instructed as to what may 
be decently done in art schools. Yet 
something is to be said for Chicago, and 
it will do neither Philadelphia nor New 
York any harm to hear and heed it. No 
one who knows what the drawing of the 
human figure requires will now dispute 
that study from the nude is the only way 
in which adequate knowledge and skill, 
both in observation and execution, can 
be acquired. But does it follow because 
such studies are necessary that they are 
proper objects to exhibit to a miscel- 
laneous crowd of visitors? For our part 
we have our doubts, and very serious 
| doubts. In the studio and the class-room 
peculiar conditions exist, the most potent 
of which is the intense occupation of the 
minds of the students in their work; and 
another, the general recognition of con- 
ventions which, to say the least, are not 
those of the ticket-holders to the Colum- 
bian Exposition. Drawings that are not 
only well but indispensable to make, and 
which may be interesting and instructive 
on the easels of students or the walls of a 
class-room, cease to be instructive to the 
eyes of the chance visitor, and, to put it 
with as much reserve as possible, become 
interesting from quite other causes. We 
are prepared to go further, and suggest 
that even in the cosmopolitan and highly 
developed society of our great cities, a 
much stricter selection of pictures of the 
nude figure for our public galleries might 
be made with advantage to all concerned, 
and not least to that of artists. If our 
hanging committees should agree, for in- 
stance, that only really good work should 
be shown, a large proportion of the nudes 
—say ninety-nine per cent.—would be 
left to the artists and their immediate 
friends, who are supposed to be proof 
against any mischi2vous influences from 
them.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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WOMAN AS POLITICAL LEADER, 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Washington, 
D. C., at Chicago, said : 


It is impossible for women to carry 
movements of social economics on their 
hearts and in their activities up to the 
point of the relation of these questions to 
the government, and then suddenly let go 
their hold and see these various objects 
of their solicitude lost in the whirlpool of 
political action where, being disfranchised, 
they have no recognized place. This is 
why American women are coming more 
and more to think and act on political 
questions. Thoughtful women know that 
the nation is a grand whole; that if one 
member suffers the whole suffer; that if 
one is blessed all are blessed. Women 
have no separate interests; if man is ele- 
vated and the general tone of society puri- 
fied, woman receives her share of advan- 
tage; whatever woman can do to help in 
American politics, by so much she hastens 
the time of her own recognition as a polit- 
ical equal. As the humanitarian idea 
has plowed its way through human his- 
tory woman has developed with that idea, 
and now her finer instincts, her keener 
intuitions, and her patient heart are the 
full complement of the robust masculin- 
ity which has conquered nature. 

It is no longer a question of man and 
woman, but of quality of service and of 
power to fill the world’s need. 

There is another side of the question 
which should appeal to all women. None 
dispute woman’s preéminence in the home, 
and a true woman desires most of all to 
be faithful there. 

Happy is that mother whose ability to 
help herchildcontinues from babyhood and 
manhood into maturity. Blessed is the 
son who need not leave his mother at the 
threshold of the world’s activities, but may 
always and everywhere have her blessing 
and her help. We contend therefore that 
woman's relations to politics and the pos- 
sibility of her leadership are justfied by 
the very elements of her nature; by her 
| relation to the human family as wife, as 
mother, as the mother of citizens, as a 
wage-earner, as a philanthropist, and as a 
Christian. When these demands are met, 
the ideal social state will be set up. 


+e 


SOCIAL PURITY. 





tional Christian League for the promotion 
of social purity was opened at Chicago 
| last week, by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, 
| who said: 

| Our aim is to establish a single stand- 


| ard of purity, or to secure the same meas- 


ure of chastity for men and boys which is 





| women must be freed from that sense of 
dependence upon man for financial aid and 
| social position which often becomes a 


The department congress of the Na- | 


form of an amendment to the code, and is 
designed for the prevention of giving or 
sale of tobacco to minors by prison 
authorities. Our second bill is another 
amendment to the code, to the effect that 
any person convicted of breaking the 
seventh commandment shall be impris- 
oned for not less than one year and fined 
not less than $1,000. 

Other speakers were Mrs. M. Louise 
Thomas on ‘Social Purity,” Mrs. Arthur 
Smith on “Influences of Food, or High 
Living One Cause of Impurity,” and 
Helen Gardener on “Heredity.” 


ES ea 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


NEWTON.—The Woman Suffrage League 
held its annual meeting last night at 
the residence of Mrs. George A. Walton, 
Chestnut Street, West Newton. A con- 
ference was held to discuss the best 
methods of increasing public sentiment in 
favor of equal suffrage, after which the 
election of officers was held, with the fol- 
lowing result: President, Mrs. E. F. 
Kimball ; vice-presidents, Mrs. E. N. Wal- 
ton, Mrs. J. P. Tolman and N. T. Allen; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Richard 
Anders; treasurer, Mrs. R. Urbino; 
directors, Mrs. C. D. Davis, Mrs. Kate 
Mead, Mrs. G. H. Brown, Mrs. B. L. 
White, Mrs. J. H. Hastings, Mrs. G. D. 
Gilman, Mrs. Come Crosby, Mrs. Joseph 
Newhall, Mrs. T. E. Stutson, and Mrs. E. 
E. Howard. 


BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—Elabor- 
ate preparations are being made at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre for the summer 
season of light opera productions by the 
George A. Baker Company, beginning 
June 5. The first week will be given to 
performances of the ‘Black Hussar” and 
the ‘Beggar Student,” both of which will 
be magniticently staged. Full details of 
the plans for the season will be given pub- 
licity at an early day. 

eiandibenees 

“THE GOLDEN WEDDING” PuT OFF.— 
“The Golden Wedding,” the new ballad 
comedy by Fred Miller, Jr., was expeeted 
at the Park Theatre Monda a but 
owing to the elaborate production, it was 
postponed. This was disappointing to the 
Fusileer Veterans, who had assembled in 
their costumes of red to celebrate the 
performance. Many more of the Park 
Theatre patrons anticipated a rich treat. 
The attachés were kept busy explaining 
to the many visitors that the new produc- 
tion would not be given until Saturday 
evening next, when the cast will be 
greatly strengthened and the performance 
given with that smoothness which would 
prove most satisfactory, but is not cus- 
tomary with the first night performance 
of a new piece of the musical importance 
of ‘‘'The Golden Wedding.” 


—_—_—_>—_—_- 








BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE. — The 
Bowdoin og Theatre is doing a fine 
business with James O’Neill and his com- 
pany in ‘**Monte Cristo.” ‘The success of 
the revival has been so pronounced that 
the great drama will be continued as the 
attraction throughout Mr. O’Neill’s en- 
gagement, which ends Saturday, June 3. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 












are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


‘| \BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











Tourists 


CONCORD, 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


| b visi 
sex—I shall hereafter demand every privi- | required for women and girls. Girls and | on ee ee ee Re 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 


ize that women, who play so prominent a | temptation to wrong-doing. As Christian B O A R D 


part in the World’s Fair, may decide who 
shall be the next President. 


—_—-—_—~+or- 


NUDE ART AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


A good deal of very excellent satire 
has appeared in the press concerning the 
unwillingness of the Chicago fair man- 
agers to exhibit drawings from the nude 
model submitted by the pupils of a school 
of art in Philadelphia. Other things 
being equal, we should hardly expect 
Chicago to be sitting in judgment on the 
morals of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, in 


| men and women we seek by all means at 
our command to elevate public opinion 
respecting the claims of personal purity 
among all classes, but more especially 
upon those who are in such positions as 
enable them to exert large power over 
the young. We seek by prayerful watch- 
fulness, as we do also by our personal 
influence, to impress the rulers of our 
land with the fact that their example, 
which is sometimes only evil, should shine 
as a light in this republic, to attract for 
all time purity and integrity of character. 
By our meetings and through the press 
we have done a t deal of good. We 
now have four bills before the New York 
Legislature. The ‘‘tobacco” biil is in the 





WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


| Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the) Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


- Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 








New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street, 
Monday, ~ 29, at 3.30 P.M. Business Meeting 
of Club. A full attendance is requested. ANNUAL 
MEETING Saturday, June 3, Park Street Chapel. 
Business Sota. for members only, from 10 to 11 
A.M. Public Meeting 11 to 1. Lunch, for mem. 
bers only, at Club Rooms, 5 Park Street, 1 P.M. 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Bt. 

A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’s Office, 
Boston. 


JOURNAL 


HUNT, a 


_ Teachers’ Agency.—Miss SALLY 
Teachers’ 


young Virginia lady, is organizing a 
Agency, and is already meeting with encouraging 
success, She desires correspondence with teachers 
of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan- 
uages. Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
irginia. 
A lady medical student, who has had large 
experience in the care and training of the feeble. 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references. Box 15 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, smal] parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tuee- 
day afternoons. 








PPLICATIONS CAN NOW BE 
MADE for board; bath-room; piazza; 
SPY POND IN VIEW. $84.00 and 
$5.00 per week. Address Box 376, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


LADIES | 


Wishing to have their hats made into the latest 
spring and summer styles can do so by bringin 
them to STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 
478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place, Boston. (1 short flight.) 











5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS &DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘‘ Jn His Name” in the pom epee teres of New 


York. By Mre. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman A bbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash-light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book evcr published. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Men and Women. We Give Credit. Extra Terms, 
and Pay Freights. Outfit . Write for circulars to 
‘A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0.. Hartford, Conn, 


Also 5.000 Lady Agents Wanted on Special Terms for 
WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZ!N 

. 
a New. Choice. splendidly Illustrated Monthly for the Family. 
Brimfull of good things for all,— 94 magazine for #@2.50. 


The Brightest. Purest, Best. and Cheapest out. lary A. 
Livermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis I. Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 

dy Agents. Write tor particulars now. Address as above. 


THEE.G.HALL CLEANSING C0. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 








Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATICA. 





MRS, M. HOBBS CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


The Boston Flounced Trousers Bicycle Garment 
FOR LADIES. 


This suit pives perfect freedom for outdoor sport, or 
exercise of any kind. A Very Becomine Hat com- 
pletes the suit. For further information, call, or 
address with stamp at 


Office: 267 COLUMBUS AVE., 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer jag howse, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half aD 
rs. Susan 

rman Place, Woburn, on 
premises, or H .B.) Blackwell, 3 Park St., 

N B.—Will pay any real estate agent who firs 
introduces a buyer, a commission of 24 per cent. iD 
ase a sale is effected to the party in u ced. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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